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Introduction 

by 

PROFESSOR W. O. LESTER SMITH 

Professor of the Sociology of Education in the 

University of London 


W e are all sociologists now in the sense that we recognize that 
it is impossible to think purposefully about many contempor¬ 
ary problems without thinking also about society. Such an 
approach is certainly not new, for none have used it more effectively 
than did Plato and Anstotle. But in modern times the study of society 
has acquired a new name for itself—not a remarkably euphonious one 
—and has become a discipline in its own right. As such it has been set 
on its ever widening course by pioneers in various countries—Durk- 
heim in France, Max Weber in Germany, Hobhouse in England—and 
to-day as a study it flourishes nowhere more profusely or profoundly 
than in the United States. Like other studies, it has various specialisms: 
statistical, demographic and so on. But in spite of the widening scope 
of sociological literature, teachers in this country are not well provided 
for if they wish to examine its special application to educational prin¬ 
ciples and practice. For them, and for students preparing for the teach¬ 
ing profession, there is not, so far as I am aware, any book which can 
serve specifically as an introduction to the sociology of education 
and furnishing an appropriate bibliography. Yet there is a growing 
demand for such an introduction, one that illuminates social and politi¬ 
cal issues that affect education, relates them to our own contemporary 
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of this kind, which adheres fairly closely to the sociological tradition so 
well set in motion in this country by Hobhouse and Graham Wallas 
and so wisely developed in our generation by Professor Ginsberg and 
others. One happy feature of this tradition is that it presents the prob¬ 
lems of society in English undefiled by the jargon which some schools of 
thought affect, and does not clutter our vocabulary with such verbal in¬ 
felicities as ‘acculturization’, ‘sociatric’, and the like. It can say with 
William of Wykeham that ‘manners maketh man’, without finding it 
necessary to debase this into ‘a certain configuration of behaviour situa¬ 
tions determines the dynamic orientation of the male character structure’. 
How refreshing it is to turn from one of these needlessly obscure treatises 
to Wallas’s The Great Society or to such transatlantic models of plain 
English as the writings of Professor Maclver or the Harvard Report on 
‘General Education in a Free Society’. 

Karl Mannheim did, perhaps, more than anyone to arouse the inter¬ 
est of the teaching profession here in sociological thinking, and his all 
too brief spell of service in the University of London already stands 
out as a landmark in the recent history of the training of teachers in this 
country. His Diagnosis of Our Time and his Man and Society have had a 
far-reaching influence, creating among teachers a growing demand for 
literature and lectures on the relationship of social and political thought 
to school problems. Sir Fred Clarke, by the influence of his personality, 
his inspiring quality as a lecturer to teacher audiences, and his stimulat¬ 
ing little book Education and Social Change fostered and furthered this 
interest in the study of society during the post-war years. For this and 
other reasons—not least the implications of the Education Act of 1944 
—the necessity for a book on educational sociology for English readers 
has become increasingly urgent. Mr. Ottaway is, therefore, much to be 
congratulated on being the first to make a serious attempt to fill this 
important gap, and he is well fitted for the difficult pioneer task that he 
has undertaken. After taking his first degree in science, and teaching 
biology and chemistry for some years at Abbotsholme School, he took 
up full-time study and research for the M.A. degree in education at the 
University of London Institute of Education, enjoying the unique advan¬ 
tage of coming under the direct influence there of Fred Clarke and later 
Karl Mannheim. For 'he last five years he has lectured and tutored at 
the University of Leeds Department of Education, and this book has 
been forged on the anvil of that valuable experience. It is not for me to 
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Commend it; it will, I am confident, commend itself and soon gain 
recognition as a thoughtful and useful introduction to the general study 
of educational sociology. 

In a recent appreciative survey of Karl Mannheim’s writings, The 
Times Literary Supplement commented on his contact with wide circles 
of men and women interested in social and political thought. ‘The most 
remarkable of his concrete achievements’, it observed, ‘was to found 
and edit that unique series of volumes known as ‘The International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction’. Having regard to 
Mannheim’s active interest in the training of teachers, it is surely appro¬ 
priate that one volume in that series should aim at providing teachers 
with an introduction to aspects of education which Mannheim deemed 
to be of first importance. Certainly all, who, as teachers in university 
training departments and training colleges, seek to expound the social 
significance of education will be glad that the series now provides an 
introductory study of this kind—a volume that students preparing for 
the teaching vocation can be confidently recommended to read and 
digest. There is a paragraph in the McNair Report on the Training of 
Teachers, much quoted when the Report was first published in 1947, 
which says: ‘It is a truism to say that every teacher, in however humble 
a capacity he or she may be serving, is directly and vocationally in¬ 
volved in moulding the shape of things to come.’ If that truism be true, 
it is important that as part of his education every teacher should, when 
at coUege, be made clearly aware of the field of study which Mr. Ottaway 
maps out so attractively in this book. The unsettled times in which our 
young citizens are going to live their fives make it necessary that those 
who aspire to teach should have thought and should continue to think 
about the problems of society with afi the intelligence at their command. 

Where a social tradition is firm and effective’. Dr. J. H. Oldham once 
observed, no great harm is done jf schools confine themselves in the 

tTVtVT ^ the dlstmctivel y “hool subjects. The influences which 
touch the deeper springs of character are supplied in other ways. Refi- 

gion, tradition the home, prevailing custom and the institutions of the 

national fife all exert their influence on mind and heart. It is far other 

ZZ Wh6n the S0Cial ‘ raditi0n is in a of dissolution It hen 

becomes imperative that the school should assume wider functions and 
defimtely set itself to the task of creating and fostering “e sense of 
socrn 1 obligation and loyalty to the community.’ When he trote th J 
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words he was not thinking particularly of this country, and few would 
maintain that here the social tradition is in process of dissolution; but 
most will agree that our society is passing through a phase of rapid 
change and fundamental reconstruction and that the outcome is un¬ 
certain. Whether the reconstruction will be for good or ill depends not 
a little on our schools and on the wisdom of those who teach in them: 
and on their appreciation of the various issues that are at stake. Teachers 
in the United States and many other countries are confronted with 
similar problems, but though similar they are not quite the same as 
ours; for that reason some of the admirable American literature on 
educational sociology has a background which makes it often inappro¬ 
priate and irrelevant as a guide to teachers in this country about the 
social problems that are their daily concern. 

Mr. Ottaway has in this volume made it his primary concern to illus¬ 
trate some of the relations between our own educational system and our 
own society, and he has done this in such a stimulating way that his 
readers will be encouraged to go forward to more specialized studies 
and also find themselves wanting to explore comparatively the sociologi¬ 
cal literature of other countries. For while it is true that the social prob¬ 
lems of every country differ, it is no less true that they are fundamentally 
the same. For example, it is impossible to read Margaret Mead’s delight¬ 
ful lectures on ‘The School in American Culture’ without feeling that 
much of her detail is quite inapplicable to the English social landscape, 
but when she generalizes she speaks for us all. Indeed there are several 
passages in these lectures which might have been written to preface just 
such a book as Mr. Ottaway has given us. For her theme is that teachers 
to-day cannot succeed unless they are able to adjust, adapt and rethink 
their methods to meet the changing demands of a changing world. ‘In 
a very stable, very slowly changing society’, she remarks, ‘teachers as 
they grow older may easily grow gentler and wiser by simply watching 
generations of youngsters who pass through their hands ... but in a 
changing society, age brings not wisdom, but confusion, unless pro¬ 
vision is made for the teachers to change as the children change.’ Cer¬ 
tainly this book of Mr. Ottaway’s will help many perplexed teachers to 
think things out for themselves, and enable them to serve more effectively 
children growing up in this bewildering age. 
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F irst I would like to thank Professor Lester Smith for writing the 
Introduction to this book. Not only has he expressed so clearly my 
aims and intentions in undertaking this work, but by his apprecia¬ 
tion of the importance of its subject matter he has encouraged me in my 
hopes that it will prove useful. The Introduction having explained my 
purpose, and given some details of my experience in the field of educa¬ 
tion, there remain only a few points I wish to add in this preface. 

The reader will soon find that I have interpreted the scope of sociology 
very broadly, and have made use of contributions from any of the rele¬ 
vant social sciences. The study of education as a function of society is 
bound to require the collaboration of workers in many different subject 
disciplines. I have therefore taken account of some recent discoveries in 
anthropology and social psychology as well as in general sociology. 

I have tried, in general, to make a scientific approach to social prob¬ 
lems, and to separate fact from speculation. A primary difficulty in this 
approach is the distinction between sociology and social philosophy 
The sociologist can describe what appears to him to be happening in a 
given society, and can look historically at the social factors whichhave 
operated in the past, but it is strictly outside his province, as a scientist, 
to say what the values of a society ought to be. However I have written 
mainly of education in a democratic society, and therefore admit that in 
many contexts I have assumed that our democratic values in England 
are worth while and have, in Chapter VII in particular, given my own 
interpretation of their possible application in school life. I have^ been 
careful to point out in the text the assumptions wh 
In order to clarify some of my reasons for accepting 
sophy I have added Chapter IX, and in calling it 
have, I hope, made my intention clear. 


ich are being made, 
a democratic philo- 
‘Beyond Sociology* 
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Niblett both of whom were kind enough to read my manuscript with 
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sociological topics (among many others) over a period of many years. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Sociology of Education 

A Definition of Society—The Scope of Education—The Relations between 
Education and Society—The Study of Education as a Social Science 


E ducation can be studied from many different points of view. 
What is here called the sociology of education is a fairly new name 
for an aspect of education which has always been the concern of 
the educator in some form or another. 1 Education is an activity which 
goes on in a society, and its aims and methods depend on the nature of 
the society in which it takes place. 

Sociology, as a separate discipline of social science, is the study of 

society, but not the whole of that study. The distinction between the 

different fields of study in the social sciences is sometimes difficult to 

make. It is to be expected that they will overlap, since they all have the 

behaviour of human beings in society as their subject matter. The extent 

to which the different functions of mankind can be isolated for study is 

the justification for the different disciplines of sociology, anthropology, 

psychology, economics, political science, and so on. Yet at the same 

time one is aware that man’s activities in practical life are interrelated. 

What distinguishes the social sciences from each other is the particular 

aspect of human activities that each selects to focus upon. The central 

concern of sociology is the social relationships of mankind. It includes 

such topics as social structure and organization; the interaction of 

social groups; the means of social control and the processes of social 
change. 

The sociology of education may be defined briefly as a study of the 


See Bibliography, Part I, p. 169, for a list of works 01 
educaUon, arranged in chronological order and annotated. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 

relations between education and society. It is thus a social study, and, in 
so far as its method is scientific, it is a branch of social science. It is con¬ 
cerned with educational aims, methods, institutions, administration, 
and curricula, in relation to the economic, political, religious, social and 
cultural forces of the society in which they function. In the education of 
the individual it concerns the influence of social life and social relation¬ 
ships on the development of personality. 

The main object of this chapter is to give a general description of a 
sociological approach to education, and to introduce the major topics 
which will be treated further in subsequent chapters. This will involve a 
certain amount of descriptive definition of terminology, since another 
difficulty in the present stage of the social sciences is that the definitions 
of terms vary with different writers. 

A DEFINITION OF SOCIETY 

People living together are said to live in a society or a community, 
and these two words are oftqn used in almost the same sense. The 
difference between them depends on the type and degree of organization 
in the group, and the extent to which the people are conscious of their 
social mode of life. Both imply having something in common, such as a 
certain geographic territory, and a feeling of belonging to the same kind 
of group. 

‘Community’ is here taken to be the more general word, and ‘a 
society’ to be a particular type of community. Confusion arises between 
the use of the word ‘society’ in a general sense meaning the whole range 
of social relationships, and the use of the term ‘a society’ which refers to 
a definite population living somewhere. 1 It will be observed that ‘a 
community’ also refers to a definite population living somewhere and 
the point at issue is the difference between the two. To some extent, in 
ordinary speech, it does not matter very much. But when a distinction 
is needed, and for certain purposes it is important, a useful one is made 
by R. G. Collingwood. 2 The following definitions are based on his 
views. A community is everybody, adults and children, social and non- 

1 It might refer to a society of insects, but that is another usage. Compare also the 
meaning of *a society’ as an association of people with a common interest, e.g. a 
Dramatic Society, The Society for Nautical Research, etc. 

2 In The New Leviathan , Chaps. XIX, XX, XXI, 
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social persons, living in a certain territory where all share a mode of 
life, but not all are conscious of its organization or purpose. A society 
is a kind of community (or a part of a community), whose members 
have become socially conscious of their mode of life, and are united by 
a common set of aims and values. vX 

For education this is a useful distinction because children are mem¬ 
bers of the community, but cannot be said to be members of the society 
until they are conscious of the way their society functions, and of their 
rights and duties in it as full citizens. They are potential'members of 
society, and it is one of the tasks of education to prepare them for full 
membership. While they are in the process of being educated for social 
life they are a part of what Collingwood calls ‘the non-social com¬ 
munity’. It can be said that society is the fully social part of a community, 
and the special nature of a society is judged by the behaviour of those 
members with full social consciousness. 

That all societies have some set of aims and values is a matter of fact, 

and such facts can be studied by the sociologist. It is necessary, however, 

to draw a distinction between sociology and social philosophy. The 

sociologist, as a scientist, can describe what the aims and values of a 

given society appear to him to be, but he cannot say what they ought to 

be without entering the province of philosophy or religion. 1 The social 

fact that a society has a set of aims, which means that its members are _ 

to some extent conscious of the direction in which they wish it to change* ~ 

is very important. A society is never static, but is a collection of people ^ 

who look towards the future. They may be uncertain of their aims, but 

to the extent to which they are socially conscious they are attempting 

to live together in some kind of organized way. The members of any, 

society have a set of techniques for bringing up and educating their-/ 
children. ° w 


THE SCOPE OF EDUCATION 

The educator, in accordance with the aims he accepts, attempts to 
develop the personality of the child and to prepare him for member- 

1 It is true that many sociologists have also written on social philosophy but In 
doing so they have left the sphere of pure sociology I have tried ! 
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ship of his society. This dual function of education corresponds to the 
double role a person has to play in life, both as an individual and as a 
member of society. These functions can, quite reasonably, be distin¬ 
guished and up to a point discussed separately. But it is the same person 
who plays the double role, and he or she has to play several other roles, 
as a member of different groups, associations or communities, and 
while achieving or having achieved full membership of the wider society 
which includes them all. Hence the sociological approach stresses that 
the development of the child should be thought of in relation to his 
society and culture. It is not only that the individual cannot, in fact, 
grow up separated from his social group, but that he becomes the kind 
of person he is, at any stage of his development, by means of interaction 
between himself and his social and physical environment. 

That education is concerned with the development of personality is a 
normal assumption in our society to-day. Personality is one of those 
concepts for which there is a number of definitions. It is usually regarded 
as an organized whole and all-inclusive, comprising the physical, mental, 
emotional and spiritual characteristics of a person. It includes character 
and temperament, which are parts of personality. Put quite simply per¬ 
sonality means the kind of person someone is. We have just said above 
that the kind of person someone is depends on the interaction between 
the individual and his social and physical environment. The individual 
does not come into the world a blank, but with inborn constitutional 
factors and qualities. So the growth of personality depends partly on 
innate factors, and partly on environment. The influence of the environ¬ 
ment in this combination will clearly depend on the way of life of the 
society in which the person grows up. The most important part of this 
environment is the human environment, namely the other people of all 
kinds and ages who are around him and influence him during his period 
of growth and learning. The sociology of education is specially con¬ 
cerned with the influence of the social environment on the growing 
child, but this should not allow us to forget that it is always an individual 
with his own unique gifts and qualities who is being educated. 

One of the difficulties which arises from considering education in this 
wider sense of the development of personality is that it may be confused 
with the influence of the whole of life. Personality, it will be said, is 
developed by living. It appears necessary to distinguish more clearly 
the function of education in relation to the whole social milieu. The 
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clarification of this problem may, at the same time, make our ideas 
clearer over certain other related problems. 

(i) Consider the activity of education. This is partly a set of practical 
techniques for the instruction given in schools, colleges, and any institu¬ 
tions established for the purpose of what we call formal education. 
From our point of view we cannot restrict the term ‘education’ to this 
narrow use and make it equivalent to ‘schooling’ or the teaching of a 
certain body of subject matter. In fact, schools and all educational 
institutions in our society attend to the development of character and 
personality by means of their social life, games, participation in drama, 
music, and the visual arts, religious observances, and all kinds of out- 
of-class activities, all of which they consider a part of their programme 
of education. 

(ii) Consider the intentions of the educator. A great deal of his time 
the teacher is making a deliberate and conscious attempt not only to 
teach his pupils a certain body of knowledge but also to change their 
behaviour, and to change it in desired directions. These intentions of the 
teacher are concerned with the development of personality, and thus may 
touch on any aspect of life. But observe that teachers in schools and coll¬ 
eges are not the only people who teach. Much of human behaviour has to 
be deliberately taught, and the process begins in the cradle. The parents 
consciously begin the teaching of language—one of the most important 
instruments of culture—they teach feeding, dressing, good manners, and 
an enormous range of things which are intended to change the behaviour 
of their children in desired directions. Children teach each other, the 
clergy teach, youth leaders teach, the policeman teaches, the B.B.C. 
teach, the educational film maker teaches, the government official 
teaches through his information services. Society is full of educators all 
deliberately and consciously carrying on the process of education in the 
wider sense of the full development of personality as well as in the 
narrower sense of instruction. Adults as well as the young are also sub¬ 
jected to similar educative influences. 

(in) Granted that society is full of educators, and that any experience 
may be educative, yet all experiences provided by society are not of 
equal value and some are harmful to the educator’s purpose. As an 
illustration let us consider the situation of a teacher in a school Let us 
assume that the teacher knows, by and large, what he is trying to do 
He may not succeed very weU; he may use wrong or inappropriate 
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methods; but he knows fairly clearly what he is aiming at. Now suppose 
certain influences in the outside world conflict with his conscious aims. 
For example his pupils may be acquiring ideals of competition and 
money making, while the teacher is encouraging co-operation and the 
ideals of service to the community. Or the cinema and the comics may,' 
in his view, be condoning habits of violence and lawlessness while he is 
teaching restraint and obedience to the law. What is his reaction to 
these potentially educative influences of society? Clearly he will not 
accept them as a part of education, except to call them mis-education 
or bad education. Nevertheless he is concerned with all such influences, 
so that he can evaluate them, and when possible exert a corrective influ¬ 
ence on what he considers a bad experience. So it is suggested that all 
educators, in practice, judge the experiences of life in relation to their 
own educational aims. All experiences which conflict with the educator’s 
intentions are rejected as not being of educational value, and not even 
worthy to be given the name of education. From the point of view of 
the learner he will accept or reject experiences also, and his powers of 
selection will be determined by the kind of education he has already 
received, and his reaction to it. We conclude that the difference between 
education and life is determined by what the educator and the learner are 
trying to do. In learning how to live we both select our experiences and 
have them selected for us. The educator has his views on how to live 
which determine his aims of education, which, in turn, help determine 
his pupil’s views on how to live. 

(iv) Tjiere is a further matter bearing on this problem which must be 
settled. We have been speaking of education as a conscious process. Yet 
it is well known that everybody learns a great deal unconsciously. In 
particular the habits of social living are partly learnt by unconscious 
imitation of the behaviour of others. The growing child learns by the 
mere fact of growth itself, or in day-to-day adjustments to accidental 
situations. An older child may acquire an attitude towards knowledge, 
a feeling of belonging to a certain way of life, or a deep sense of belief 
in certain values without being fully aware of what has happened to 
him. The results may become conscious while the means of learning 
were unconscious. In so far as the growth of his personality in society 
is modified in this unconscious way should it not be called a part of his 
education? Again consider the teacher, whatever his intentions, he 
cannot always be aware of the influence he is exerting. Are we then 
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faced with accepting two modes of the educational process; conscious 
and unconscious? The facts are inescapable, but they are facts about 
how learning and teaching take place. The educator has to watch for 
the evidence of unconscious learning in his pupils, and his own un¬ 
conscious teaching, and try to become more aware of the results of such 
influences in the development of personality. For only from the resulting 
behaviour can it be judged whether the unconscious processes are of 
value for his purpose. He still has his deliberate and conscious aims in 
education with which to check upon the results of all experiences, con¬ 
scious or unconscious. 1 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN EDUCATION AND SOCIETY 

So far we have undertaken some discussion on the nature of society 
and of education. Both, when defined from the point of view of purpose, 
are attempts of human beings to do something, and the sociology of 
education is a study of the relations between them. It is now proposed 
to outline the major areas of study within this field, which are treated in 
detail in later chapters. 


(i) The relation of education to culture 


The parents are the first educators of the child, and they still maintain 
an educative function throughout the child’s upbringing. In some 
societies, but not in all, the parents send their children to school. The 
school may be regarded as a social invention to serve a social need. It is 
a device provided by the members of a society for the specialized teach¬ 
ing of the young. Schools arose as a result of the increasing division of 
labour in civilized societies. But the school and the home are still only 
two of the many agencies of education. When education is defined in 
the wider sense as the development of personality, it is something which 
goes on outside, as well as inside the home and the school. ‘Education, 
properly understood, is an activity of the whole community’, is the 
point of view of a recent writer. In fact he goes further and 'writes: 
‘Education is in fact nothing other than the whole life of a community 
viewed from the particular standpoint of learning to live that life.’ 2 


*1?* nCXl chapt , er ^ eaI u s ^ the cuItural Patterns of society, which are acquired 

b *! h£ mere fact of S rowin 8 up in a particular society. 

M. C. V. Jeffreys: Glaucon, p. 3 and p. 71. 
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A single word to express ‘the whole life of a community’ is a special 
use of the word ‘culture’, which has been developed by the social an¬ 
thropologists. Culture is a word used in many senses. 1 With reference 
to education it is usually taken to mean a high level of intellectual and 
artistic excellence in a person or group. This is culture as ‘the best that 
has been thought and known’ of Matthew Arnold in his Culture and 
Anarchy, where he defines culture as ‘a study of perfection’. This is the 
culture of a highly educated, or specially cultivated section of society, 
not the culture of the whole society. The meaning of the phrase ‘culture 
of a society’ as it is now used in the social sciences is the total way of 
life of a society. This would include the way of eating food, wearing 
clothes, using language, making love, getting married, getting buried 
or playing football. It would also include reading literature, listening 
to music, looking at the works of painters or sculptors, or the other 
activities which we may think of as representing culture in the narrower 
sense. The concept of culture in this total sense throws so much light 
on the problems of education that it is worth while considering its mean¬ 
ing in some detail. This topic is therefore developed in Chapter II 

We shall examine the extent to which education is influenced by the 
culture of the society in which it takes place. The child and his social 
environment are thus considered together in the process of education, 
and are thought of as influencing each other. Recent studies in anthro¬ 
pology and social psychology have shown the extreme flexibility of 
human behaviour, and have stressed the extent to which the individual 
personality is determined by the culture in which he is brought up. This 
point of view is sometimes criticized on the grounds that it neglects the 
uniqueness of the individual with his own powers of self-development, 
and regards him merely as a creature rrfoulded by the environment. 
This type of criticism may be justified when the supporters of environ¬ 
mental determinism over-stress their case, but it may also be due to a 
misunderstanding of the culture concept. It is true that man makes him¬ 
self, for he also makes his culture. Culture is not an impersonal force 
existing outside the minds and actions of human beings. The outside 
forces of society are also human forces, and are exercised by individuals 
or groups of individuals. So man is both influenced by and influences 
his environment, and it is only by the concept of the continuous mter- 

1 T. S. Eliot compares three main uses in his Notes towards the Definition of Culture 
1948 . 
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action of the person and his society that the development of personality 
can be properly understood. 


(ii) Education as the transmission of culture L"' 

One of the tasks of education is to hand on the cultural values and 
behaviour patterns of the society to its young and potential members. 
By this means society achieves a basic social conformity, and ensures 
that its traditional modes of life are preserved. This has been called the 
conservative function of education. But a modern society also needs 
critical and creative individuals, able to make new inventions and dis¬ 
coveries, and willing to initiate social change. To provide for change is 
the creative function of education. 1 Handing on tradition is bound at 
times to be in conflict with a desire to initiate change. When a society is 
changing slowly the new elements of its culture can be more easily 
absorbed, but the rapid changes in the industrial societies of the 
twentieth century have led to much conflict between old and new habits 
of life and thought. Here then are two contradictory functions of educa¬ 
tion which are both necessary, and it can be shown that there are condi¬ 
tions of society under which they can be reconciled. But first let us 
examine a little further the conservative function of the transmission of 
culture, since this is basic to the continued life of a society. 2 Sir Fred 
Clarke has drawn attention to the need for what he calls an ‘educative 
society’. The first sentence of his book on this subject 8 reads: ‘An 
educative society is understood here to mean one which accepts as its 
overmastering purpose the production of a given type of citizen.’ To 
the believer in the freedom of the individual the production of citizens 
to type will at first sight suggest a rigid authoritarianism. Sir Fred 


1 conservative and creative functions were often stressed by Sir Percy Nunn 

** an d Firs, Principles, Chapters 3 and 4. While he was 
tongly in favour of encouraging the creative power of the individual there was little 

t0 my S0Cial CritidSm ' 0r the need ,0 P re P are for forms 

* On this the Spens Report speaks in some detail. See especially pp 147-8 the 
passage beginning: ‘Speaking broadly the interest of the State is to U thai he 
schools provide the means by which the nation's life may be maintained in it! • 

F. Clarke, Freedom in the Educative Society, 1948. 
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Clarke’s argument is that a general knowledge and acceptance of the 
ideals and aims of our society is essential for all its citizens, and it must 
be achieved through education, but in a form which makes it com¬ 
patible with freedom. So he reconciles the double purpose by saying: 
‘Admittedly the purpose of the educative society may be to make men 
conformable. But overmastering that must be the purpose to make men 
\ free . . then—quoting Professor W. E. Hocking—‘the educational 

' purpose is to communicate the type and provide for growth beyond the 
I type’. 

We can agree with Sir Fred Clarke that a society needs a stable set of 
values and a unified purpose. However the need for conformity and the 
need for change can be reconciled another way. When used as a means 
of social control education can modify the behaviour of the young to 
fit society. Under an authoritarian regime the range of behaviour would 
be strictly limited, and criticism forbidden. But in a democratic society 
‘fitting’ it means also able and ready to change it. The apparently 
opposed functions of handing on traditional values and developing 
critical individuals tend to become more and more part of the same 
function. There are three reasons for this, (a) The tradition of democracy 
allows the maximum of freedom of thought and expression, and favours 
criticism and change, (b) The values of democracy include looking 
towards and believing in the possibility of an improvement in democracy 
itself, and (c) the social forces directing change are subject to the con¬ 
trol of the government and operate by common consent. The more fully 
democracy spreads the greater checks can be given to the abuse of power 
by a ruling group. 

In short this means that fitting the society and changing it both 
become the duty of the person in a democratic society. To be a fully 
developed person in such a society implies full membership of it, and 
also creative membership of it with powers to change it. This is not true 
of a totalitarian society. If the community is ruled by a dictator or a 
single party the unquestioning conformity by the mass of the people is 
the most desired state of affairs, and education will become propaganda 
and be used as a powerful means of social control. 

Nevertheless a warning must be given that too rapid change tends to 
break up a society, especially when there is not a sufficiently stable core 
of attitudes and values transmitted to coming generations, and wide¬ 
spread uncertainty develops over the society’s aims. Many writers think 
v 10 
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that we are approaching this danger point in our western civilized 
societies. 1 It is said that there is a ‘crisis in valuation’ and that we have 
‘no settled views, especially in our democratic societies, concerning the 
right patterns of human behaviour and conduct’. 2 The young as they 
grow up are presented with too great a choice of alternative forms of 
behaviour and belief. The stress and strain of adolescence in our society 
is partly due to this, and does not occur in primitive societies where the 
young are initiated into established patterns of living. 8 All this makes it 
even more important for a society in transition to be certain of its core 
of values, for then it is able to stand the disintegrating power of change. 
The transmission of culture still remains a vital function, and is not to be 
dismissed as merely conservative in the sense of being old-fashioned. 
Our children, although potentially the society of the future, still belong 
to the non-social community, and education in this respect can be 
regarded as a socialization of the young. Helping in the socialization of 
the younger generation is part of the role of being a mature adult. This 
is expressed by the definition of Emile Durkheim: ‘Education is the 
action exercised by the generations of adults on those which are not yet 
ready for social life.’ 


(iii) The Social Determinants of Education 

If it is true that education depends on the total way of life of a society, 
then the kind of education provided will be different in different kinds 
of society. The study of these differences is the field of comparative 
education. Not only will educational systems and institutions be differ¬ 
ent, but each society has its own ideal types of men, or cultural heroes, 
tor the young to emulate, so that the development of personality will 
also vary from one culture to another. 

It wll also follow that the education provided within any given society 
will change from time to time as the society changes. The record of such 
anges is the subject matter of the history of education. The causes of 
social and educational change are a matter of social dynamics which can 

* a,phL ; nt °n> The Study of Man, Chapter XVI writes: ‘We are rapidly approach- 

l T K v' hc of culture is being progressivefy" J “ CmUza - 

K-arl Mannheim: Diagnosis of Our Time p 12 

on p. 
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be studied both historically and sociologically. It is sometimes suggested 
that education is one of the causes of social change. The opposite is more 
true. Educational change tends to follow other social changes, rather 
than initiate them. Ideas of change originate in the minds of men; often in 
the mind of a single man. Exceptional individuals invent new techniques 
and propound new values for their society. These ideas arise from the 
impact of man on his culture, but do not change the culture until they 
are shared and transmitted by a social group. Education cannot be 
changed until the culture changes—except by a few pioneers who are 
ahead of their time and are trying to educate society. Educators may 
also themselves, as citizens, act as a force for change, and the great 
educationist may influence change more directly in a similar way to 
other exceptional men, but this is to anticipate the argument of a later 
chapter. The statement that education tends to follow social change is 
explained and supported by the theory of social change put forward in 
Chapter III. Some examples of how education has been socially deter¬ 
mined in England are given in Chapter IV, and some of our future 
educational needs, based on the same point of view, are discussed in 
Chapter V. 

The concept of causation in the social sciences is dangerous and diffi¬ 
cult. There are always a large number of variables interacting together. 
That is why education is rejected as a cause; it is rather a dependent 
variable. That education has an important role to play in social change 
is undoubted, but its influence is secondary and not primary. Education 
is a technique which is used by people with a deliberate and conscious 
aim. When the aim changes the education changes, but the aim has to 
change first. The people who provide education are the directing social 
force; and social forces are always exercised by groups of people. For 
example in Nazi Germany education was used with the intention of 
causing rapid changes in the attitudes of a generation of young people. 
That it succeeded showed the power of education as propaganda, but 
the ends it served were already decided by the people who directed it. 
In a democratic society, as we have already seen, education, used in a 
particular way, can prepare for changes in society, and that is part of 
its creative function. It prepares children for change by encouraging 
permissive and critical attitudes, but it can only do this because these 
are already sufficiently accepted values of the society. These values were 
established by the action of social forces in the past. 
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(iv) Social Interaction 

Social interaction is the name given to any relation between persons 
and groups which changes the behaviour of the participants. It is by 
social interaction that children acquire the culture of their group. Any 
social interaction can be a part of education provided it changes be¬ 
haviour in the direction desired by the educator. The responsible 
educator need not always be present, even in the school, and indirect 
control may be more effective than direct control. Human beings 
respond to the situation they are in. So a large part of modern education 
consists in arranging suitable situations in which learning can take 
place; in which the learners are, in a sense, also the teachers, in so far 
as they teach each other or teach themselves. 

But the child takes part in group learning situations long before he 
reaches school. The most fundamental and earliest group is of course 
the family. From the point of view of the child growth involves ever- 
widening circles of social contacts. He begins to learn his role in different 
groups, and this is part of the development of his personality. When at 
school he also belongs to other organized groups in the locality, which 
may be connected with a church, with clubs, with his leisure activities, 
as well as the more transitory relations with groups or gangs of friends! 
On leaving school a fresh circle of relationships begins, connected with 
his work and further exploration of the local community. So throughout 
ife we are all simultaneously members of many different groups, both 
large and small, and with different degrees of solidarity and organization. 

Hence the study of group behaviour is of great importance to the 
educationist, and is a major field in the sociology of education These 
topics are discussed in Chapter VI. There is also a new and developing 
field of research and study known as ‘group dynamics ’ 1 to which refer¬ 
ence is made elsewhere and especially in Chapter VIII. Group dynamics 

mvch^ T CXam P le 0f a sub J ect which overlaps with sociology and 
psychology. It is perhaps best described as a branch of social psychology 

bm it is an integral part of a comprehensive science of human behavioS 

Soca interaction can also be said to include the means of com- 
mumcation on a large scale, such as the press, the cinema, and the radio. 

C-p Dynamics, Ann Arbour, 
which between them publish the Journal Human RelJZo™" tl ° nS * London > 
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These are sometimes called mass media of communication, and are also 
known as social techniques for influencing the behaviour of people in 
the mass. Their use is familiar as a means of propaganda as well as of 
education. They are cultural influences outside the individual and his 
immediate circle but which act upon him most powerfully, and reflect in 
considerable measure the nature of our society. Are the cinema and the 
radio educative influences or not? The answer is that it depends on their 
results, and how far these are acceptable to our aims of education. 

The wider definition of education which we shall maintain throughout 
provides another difficulty beside that of having to decide what are the 
proper limits of education. When everything in society may be an 
educative factor one is bound to reconsider the function of the school. 
The school is a social unit within the wider society, and until recently 
has been a very isolated unit. Clearly one consequence of our point of 
view is to bring the school in closer relation with the other social groups 
in the community. Hence the emphasis that is now put on home and 
school co-operation, and parent-teacher relations. Further than this 
schools are trying to turn their activities outwards into the community, 
as well as bringing the impact of the community into the school. The 
school is being thought of more as a transitional society, of a special 
kind, between the family and the greater society outside. Yet another 
aspect of the school life is receiving considerable attention. This is the 
social relations within the school itself, not only among the pupils, but 
among the staff, and between pupils and staff. We need to study the kind of 
community a school is in its normal functioning. All these topics are con¬ 
sidered in Chapter VII which deals with the school as a social unit. 

THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AS A SOCIAL SCIENCE 

If the activity of education has such close relationships with the 
activity of society, some of which have already been outlined in the 
preceding pages, it is necessary to consider the limits of the study of 
education as a social science. This involves a brief examination of what 
this ‘subject’ called ‘education’ really is. First it is a help to distinguish 
education in practice and in theory. The practice of education is exer¬ 
cised by a collection of techniques. There are techniques of teaching, ot 
class management, of bringing up children, of arranging situations in 
which people learn, of testing knowledge, of the relation between 
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teacher and learner, of applying discipline, of multi-sensory learning 
aids, and so on, over the whole range of both formal and informal 
teaching method, character training, and personality development. Such 
techniques are mostly applied to the young, that is to those not yet 
ready for full membership of society, but we must also reckon with the 
process of adult education at any age. These techniques can be applied 
to the learning of any aspect of life, and such learning is called education 
when it is in accord with the deliberate and conscious aim of the educa¬ 
tor, even though some of the learning may take place unconsciously. 


The practice of education is presumably both an art and a science. 
/Teaching is generally considered to be an art, but teaching method can 
be based on scientific principles. How far it is an art and how far a 
science need not be discussed for the present argument. 

The theory of education, as distinct from the practice, must concern 
the study of the whole process. (There will be a theory of teaching, but 
that is only a part of the whole theory of education.) The whole process 
of education is the interaction of individuals and social groups, with 
certain ends in view (called the aims of education) for the development 
of the individuals. The whole process has a past, hence the need for 
studying the history of education. The whole process can be studied 
from the point of view of the individual. Hence the need for studying 
the psychology of education. Psychology is also a social science but 
normally it starts from, or has its focus on, the behaviour of the in¬ 
dividual, but with respect to the behaviour of other individuals and 
groups. The psychology of education centres on how the individual 
reacts, changes, experiences and develops as part of a social process . 1 
Education when studied from the sociological point of view is a study of 
social relationships. But the whole process of education is made up of 
social relationships. The relation of education and society is the relation 
of one social process with a larger social process. The sociology of 
education focuses upon the social forces through which the individual 


At one time, quite recently, psychology was called the study of the mind and 
educational psychology is still largely concerned with individual abilities, aptitudes 
drives goals, responses, learning methods, etc. However the present trend is to treat 
child development and mal-adjustment in relation to the social group, and treat 
mutoUon mterest motivation, learning and such topics as a part of social psycho- 

is^the oLT andh °th What 18 Called P " re0nality ^bology, while the emphasis 
is on th t person, and how the person reacts, changes and builds new habits the nerson 

is always seen in the setting of the social group. ’ person 
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is developed, and the social relations by which the individual gains ex¬ 
perience. It is as incomplete to study the sociology of the group without 
considering the individuals which compose it, as to study the psychology 
of the individual without considering the group to which he belongs. 
Hence looked at in any of the ways we have just considered the theory 
of education is a branch of social science which has an historical, a 
psychological, and a sociological aspect. 

It may be asked what room is left for the principles of education? 
Here again a distinction can be made between theory and practice even 
though they are closely related. The principles of teaching consist of 
rules for the carrying out of certain techniques, but the principles of 
education are concerned with the purpose of those techniques in their 
relation to life. Can it be said that there are any principles of education 
outside the principles of the society in which the education takes place ? 1 
This is a philosophical question. If there are such principles, and if by 
‘outside’ is meant outside any particular time and place, then it might be 
suggested that they belong to the study of metaphysics, not education. 
But what of the philosophy of education? Is there not such an activity? 
Possibly, but it is difficult to distinguish between a philosophy of educa¬ 
tion and a philosophy of life. You can reflect upon the whole process of 
education, but then you are reflecting upon the whole of life from a 
certain point of view. Those who are being educated are learning to 
live, are acquiring some conscious purpose, are developing some philo¬ 
sophy of life. Education touches life at every point. 

If philosophy is the clarification of thought, can we not use it to 
clarify our thoughts about education? Yes, certainly, as much as we can 
about anything else; but this is the use of philosophy as a technique of 
clear thinking or analysis. Or consider the function of philosophy as 
criticism. Can we not examine the methods of education, and criticize 
their presuppositions and assumptions? Yes, there might be a philosophy 
of the science of education, and this would be a part of the philosophy 
of science. Similarly there might be a philosophy of the art of education 


1 It has been widely thought so. Theorists who believe that there is one ideal form 
of human nature, under whatever different historic and social conditions, will aim at 
its perfection, and accept at least some principles of education which can be applied 
to all human beings at any time. There are, of course, universal principles common to 
all societies, which are based on observed needs common to all mankind, but these 
are empirical principles and not absolutes. 
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as part of the philosophy of art. Methods of learning and teaching, as 
we have said, have principles. There are laws of learning, theories of 
motivation, tests of achievement, all based on the science of psychology. 
Such principles can be criticized, evaluated, and their logical validity 
and fitness of their purpose examined. This activity, in so far as it goes 
beyond science, can be called a philosophy of educational method. 

When it comes to the aims of education are they not dependent upon 
the educator’s philosophy of life? The question ‘What is education for?’ 
can only be answered by also answering the question ‘What is life for?’ 
It is, from this point of view, not necessary to consider the philosophy of 
education as a separate discipline. It always reflects the philosophy of 
the educators. If you are an idealist you will think one way about 
education, and if you are a dialectical materialist you will think another. 
Whether education is thought of as the development of the individual 
or as the preparation for citizenship, its ends will be determined by the 
aims and values of the society in which it takes place. 

As education is also concerned with the bringing up of children with 
standards of right and wrong it will involve the study of ethics and 
religion. Similarly if you would have education create an appreciation 
of beautiful things you will get help from the study of aesthetics. 

It can be concluded that education is intimately bound up with 
philosophy, and that there is no more important study for the educator. 
To be effective in pursuing his deliberate and conscious aims he has to 
submit them to philosophical tests, and then apply them to education. 
If education is ‘philosophy in action’ then what we do as educators 
depends on our general philosophy of life. To find a philosophy of life 

educatl0n is the wa y of showing that there is a philosophy 

The need for a stable core of values in our own changing society has 
been stressed earlier (p. 11) and this means that educators need a social 
philosophy for education. To go any further and state the nature of 

this boo P “ OSOP y 15 *° S ° bey0nd S0Ci0l0gy ’ and bey0nd the sc °P e of 


1 A recent volume called Philosophy of Education hvW H Kiin.tr.vo. nnm * 

7 admit to assuming that for us in Great Britain it will be a °P‘ 

Pauble with the aims of a democratic scp. ^ 
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With regard to the study of education in general, whether in its social 
or other aspects, we should perhaps beware of making it too much of a 
separate ‘subject’, and of trying to isolate its principles. Might it not be 
best to study history, psychology, and sociology as a part of a compre¬ 
hensive science of human nature, and then apply the results of our study 
to the practice of education? The problems of education cannot be 
solved by a group of specialists of any one kind. They require the 
collaboration of experts in different ‘subjects’ and in the borderland 
between ‘subjects’. This is what we would call the combined approach, 
and in this approach the social sciences have the largest part to play. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Culture Concept u . 

The Definition of Culture—Culture Patterns and Personality—The In¬ 
fluence of Heredity—Civilized Societies and Sub-Cultures—Education 

and Culture 

I t was said in Chapter I that we should need to examine the extent to 
which education is influenced by the culture of the society in which 
it takes place/The use of the word culture, in its sociological sense, 
to mean the whole way of ljfe ofa community was introduced. We shall 
now consider the meaning of this concept of culture in some detail, and 
describe its relation to the growth of the individual by the study of some 
illustrations from the work of social anthropologists. We shall then be 
in a position to draw some conclusions on the importance of these 
observations for the theory and practice of education. 

THE DEFINITION OF CULTURE 

A thorough definition of culture has been given by Ralph Linton as 
follows: ‘A culture is the configuration of learned behaviour, and the 
results of behaviour, whose component elements are shared and trans¬ 
mitted by the members of a particular society / 1 This definition requires 
a little explanation. The word configuration suggests a sort of pattern. 
The term culture pattern has come into common use in the years since 
Ruth Benedict wrote her well-known book called Patterns of Culture in 

19 V culture P atte ™ can be taken to mean the ways of behaviour 
associated with any permanent need or function in the social life. For 
example the method of bringing up children in a given society follows 
1 Ralph Linton: The Cultural Background of Personality, 1947, p. 21 . 
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a certain culture pattern. It will be a complex of ways of behaviour 
associated with the universal needs of reproduction and the care of the 
young. The bringing up of children is a permanent need of all societies, 
and the particular way in which it is done is a culture pattern of that 
society. 1 Other examples of culture patterns would be: religious practices, 
methods of doing business and trade, ways of eating and drinking, or 
ideals of life, all of which may differ from one society to another. The 
whole culture is a configuration of all its interacting culture patterns. 

The word behaviour refers, of course, to thinking as well as doing, 
and all such forms of behaviour have to be learned. ‘Culture is the 
learned portion of human behaviour’, is another definition. This dis¬ 
tinguishes cultural behaviour from inborn instincts or other inherited 
traits. As contrasted with biological heredity culture may be called the 
social heredity, it is passed on by the social group. 

A culture is also represented by material objects which are included 
under the results of behaviour in the definition quoted above. The 
creations of man, whether buildings, w orks of art, tools or machines are 
all part of the material culture. A great deal can be learned about a 
people by looking at the things they make. It is often the task of the 
archaeologist to reconstruct the ways of life of now extinct societies 
from a few discoveries of material relics left behind. Behaviour can also 
have results which remain in the mind as attitudes or beliefs, and which 
may be passed on from one generation to another, though becoming 
changed in the process. Thus the aims and values of a society are also a 
part of its culture. Patriotism, love of sport, belief in ghosts, or kindness 
to animals are attitudes which are learnt from repeated behaviour or 
the imitation of others; as also are the most profound religious beliefs. 

The next important point to be noted from the definition is the need 
to share and transmit the elements of culture. Behaviour only becomes a 
part of culture when it is accepted by the members of a society and 
passed on. The passing on of the cultural patterns is often stated as one 
of the functions of education. Let us take an example from the social 
habits in our own society. That women should wear trousers, under 
certain circumstances, is becoming accepted, yet it is by no means a 
universal habit nor universally approved. A new habit or custom 

i Indeed within a large and complex society there may be ways of U P 

children sufficiently different to constitute separate culture patterns typical of differ¬ 
ent sub-cultures. For the concept of sub-cultures sec pp. 32-4. 
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becomes at first an alternative 1 way of behaviour, not universal for the 
whole society. The changing position of women during this century pro¬ 
vides some good examples of alternatives becoming more and more 
universal, that is common to all adult women members of our society. 
Note, for example, from the following list of activities how they were at 
first individual peculiarities for women, but have gradually come to be 
normally accepted behaviour, shared by many women and transmitted 
to their children: riding bicycles, smoking, using make-up in public, 
playing cricket, going into public-houses, earning a living after marriage. 
Some of these activities are still not universally acceptable for women 
in all parts of our society. 

The problem of how changes in culture come about will be considered 
in the next chapter. Exceptional individuals who become inventors or 
creators in any sphere play a great part in cultural change. But the 
matter is not simple since some new ideas are more readily accepted 
than others, and it is the sharing and transmission of learned behaviour 
which must take place before it can be considered a part of the society’s 
culture. 8 


CULTURE PATTERNS AND PERSONALITY 


The comparative study of the culture of human societies is the proper 
sphere of the subject of cultural anthropology. The results of such 
studies have many implications for the student of education. To show 
the importance of the culture concept for education we shall examine 
some statements which would be accepted by anthropologists as true, 
giving illustrations from observational research, and later suggest what 
light they can throw on the bringing up of children in our own society. 

(1) Different societies have different cultures 

This statement is self-evident from the definition of culture, but it is 
important to realize the extreme diversity of cultures in the world, in¬ 
cluding the differences between civilized societies. The Cross-Cultural 


Matcher xlT" °" U “ iVerSalS ' SpcciaUlies ' and a'fcma.ivcs, in The Study of 

8 For full details on the culture concept see the works of Ralph Linton od cit 

cIL i y rt K ' UlthoUl: „ M 7° r for Man > CI »P‘« 2- Ruth Benedict: Patterns of 
Culture, and in any work of modem anthropology. J 
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Index at Yale University lists the characteristics of all known societies, 
whose cultures are analysed according to different categories of be¬ 
haviour and custom. Some of these categories of behaviour will be 
common to all societies, while others will only be found in a few. It will 
be found, for example, that all societies have some form of marriage and 
family life, but only some permit polygamy; all societies have some 
customs and taboos with regard to eating, but only a few practise can¬ 
nibalism, and so on. While in fact a large number of categories of 
behaviour are represented in every single one of the cultures analysed, 
the form of the behaviour varies from society to society. This is the 
essence of the culture concept. The behaviour is in response to certain 
universal needs of human beings. A culture is distinguished by the type 
of response to the same problems which all human beings must solve. 
To take one more example, all men get hungry and must eat or die, but 
what a man eats is partly due to culture as well as to geography. What 
he selects when there is choice, how it is obtained, how it is cooked, 
how he eats it, and how often and where, differ with the habits of his 
social group. Frogs, birds’ nests, rotten seal, sago grubs, mushrooms, are 
all prized items of food to some people but not to others. Moslems 
won’t eat pork nor will Hindus eat beef, and the Chinese dislike milk. 
Kluckholn tells a story 1 of a woman in Arizona who served to her 
guests delicious sandwiches filled with meat which they described as 
chicken or tuna fish. After they had eaten she told them the sandwiches 
were filled with the flesh of freshly killed rattlesnakes. On hearing this 
they were all very ill, and their sickness was a cultural reaction 
which would not have occurred to anyone for whom rattlesnakes were 

a great delicacy. 

(2) Children grow up to fit their society , that is, personality is partly 
determined by the culture in which it grows 

Children who are born and grow up in New Guinea, instead of 
England, quite clearly grow up differently. They acquire a different 
culture. But those who are bom and grow up in France, or in Russia, 
equally acquire different cultures. Let us first consider a few examples 
from the lives of primitive peoples. The following is an extract from a 

newspaper report: 


1 Mirror for Man , p. 27. 
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Bombay, 

15 th August 1951. 

India has been shocked to learn that head-hunting has become the fashion 
again in Nagaland. The Nagas have been smarting for some time at the 
Government’s attitude to this old and popular tribal sport. They use the 
trophies as necklaces, ornaments for mantelpieces, or garden fences, and even 
the most educated Naga finds nothing in head-hunting that goes against the 
teachings of his schoolmasters. 

When I went recently into the Naga hills an English-speaking trousered 
Naga, very familiar with the operation of electric generators since he helps 
to run a hydro-electric station, explained that a man’s virility was formerly 
reckoned in terms of heads, and to this day no woman can resist a man of 
whom it is said that he has the head of a child or two to his credit. Looking 
at his worsted trousers and fingering his tie, my informant asked, wistfully: 
‘How can these compete with a small skull?’ 1 

Notice from the above account that the teaching received by the 
young is quite consistent with head-hunting, and that good little Nagas 
will grow up to follow the tribal custom, so long as they don’t lose their 
own heads first. Note also that the culture of the British can be acquired 
with regard to electric generators and clothing, but still without affecting 
the attitudes acquired at home in another category of behaviour. 

Interesting studies of the way children grow up in primitive societies 
have been made by Margaret Mead. Her two books, Coming of Age in 
Samoa, 1928, and Growing Up in New Guinea, 1930, first drew attention 
to the education of children in these simple societies, and made a direct 
comparison with the educational problems of the United States of 
America. The value of the comparison lies partly in the clarity with 
which the responses of the growing child to the cultural environment 
can be seen in a simple society, free from the complex factors of our 
urban civilization, and partly from the possibility of comparing a parti¬ 
cular feature of the development of a human child under two very 
different environmental circumstances. Assuming a similar basic bio¬ 
logical heredity in the Samoan child (and they all pass through the same 
processes of physical development), then a comparison of their person¬ 
alities with those of our own children is a kind of experiment to test the 
variability of human behaviour. Some of the most important evidence 


1 The Manchester Guardian. 
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provided by Margaret Mead’s work in Samoa showed that the so-called 
storm and stress of adolescence, so typical of our society both here and 
in the United States, appears to be culturally determined. There are no 
adolescent conflicts of this kind in Samoa, nor in New Guinea, nor in 
many primitive societies. One therefore concludes that it is not in the 
nature of the human boy or girl to undergo this difficult period of 
growth, but due to his or her society. Our society causes the maximum 
of conflict because of the varying standards of conduct and belief, and 
the confusing number of choices of behaviour which are put before the 
young. Margaret Mead’s suggestions on what can be done to help our 
adolescents can best be discovered by reading the relevant chapters in 
her book. 1 

The most striking contrast between the lives of two groups of people, 
living quite close together, is given by Margaret Mead’s description of 
two other tribes in New Guinea called the Mountain Arapesh and the 
Mundugumor. 2 To get any complete picture of the contrasts which are 
described, and to make a study of the evidence presented, the original 
work must be consulted. The following is a brief summary of some of 
the main points. 

The Mountain Arapesh are a peaceful and co-operative society. They 
work together in their gardens or at other tasks, and prefer to be a 
happy group made up of several families. Their lives are spent in grow¬ 
ing things and in peacefully looking after their children and possessions. 
They are friendly to strangers, and visitors are welcomed. Warfare is 
unknown and they are really shocked at aggressiveness of any kind. 
There are private quarrels, but if, as rarely happens, there is physical 
violence, they are very ashamed and explain it as the sorcery of the 
Plain’s Men. They believe that the evil doer should pay the just penalty 
for injuries done to others, but would rather have it done by sorcery 
than take direct aggressive action. In fact they are a gentle and kind 
people, men and women alike, and the occasional violent person is a 
deviant who is very much feared because they don’t know how to deal 

1 Com ns of Age in Samoa, Chap. XIII, Our Educational Problems in the light of 

Samoan Contrasts, and Chap. XIV, Education for Choice. 

2 Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies, 1935. Only two of the three 
societies described arc here mentioned. The third society is again markedly different. 
The main purpose of Mead’s book is to show that what we regard as the normal 
behaviour of men as compared with women is partly a set of acquired habits. 
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with him. The men have what we might call a feminine temperament, 
but are strong and ‘manly’ and do not have a feminine physique. 

In the bringing up of their children the baby is treated with equal 
care and pride by the father as by the mother. The Arapesh baby is 
moulded and shaped into the gentle adult. He is breast fed until he is 
three years old, and the parents avoid the next child until the previous 
one is about two years old. Babies are much loved, and suckled and 
petted at once if they cry. They are carried about in a comfortable net 
bag or sling, and given constant security. Everything is said to be good— 
good sago, good house, good uncle, good children. Children are trained 
not to harm others, but to let off their anger by hitting the ground or in 
some such impersonal manner. If children quarrel they are, in the last 
resort, separated firmly without any special punishment. It is just ‘not 
done’ to fight. It is important to note that aggression in children is not 
met by counter-aggression as a method of training. 

The Mundugumor live less than a hundred miles away in the plains 
by a river. They have a similar diet, and life is on the whole easier and 
food more plentiful than in the hills. Yet they are unco-operative, un¬ 
kind, and extremely aggressive. They are a tribe of cannibals and head¬ 
hunters. The ideal man has eight to ten wives which he keeps in a com¬ 
pound on his own with a few old relatives. A man can get a wife by 
giving his sister in exchange, or by fighting for one. The father can also 
get a new young wife in exchange for his daughter. Hence the father and 
the son are defined as rivals in every way. A natural hostility is assumed 
to exist between members of the same sex, and inheritance passes from 
father to daughter, and then to her son. This is known as a ‘rope’ and it 
is only with someone on your own ‘rope’ with whom you can have 
reasonable social relations. Thus brothers and sisters hate each other, 
as much as sons and fathers and daughters and mothers. Men and 
women are expected to be equally aggressive. The mild ones are misfits, 
but they can find a place in the community by taking a back seat and 

spending their time day dreaming. For the normal man fighting is a 
constant occupation. 

When we come to look at child rearing in this society we find that the 
aby is born into a hostile world, and may even be killed at birth, 
hildren are not looked forward to with pleasure by the parents Babies 
are left alone in a hard basket, with little petting or play. When they are 
suckled the mother stands up, gives the minimum of love, and replaces 
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the child in his basket as soon as possible. As they get older their lives 
are surrounded by prohibitions—don’t do this and don’t do that. 

On reading the full description of life in these two tribes it does look 
as though there is some connection between the way the children are 
brought up and the resulting adult personality. It is because the children 
are expected to behave in a certain way that they do behave in that way. 
This is the hypothesis of how personality comes to fit culture, but we are 
still far from knowing with any certainty what weight to attach to 
different factors, and what part heredity plays in the process. 

The above is only one of numerous examples which could be quoted 
from the work of anthropologists to illustrate how the social climate is, 
for the child, as important as the air it breathes. The social group to 
which he belongs determines to a large extent his future behaviour and 
character. The same conclusion is reached by Ruth Benedict in her 
Patterns of Culture. In this book there is a comparison of the ways of 
life of North American Indian tribes which are biologically of one race, 
and many of them linguistically related. Consider for instance the con¬ 
trast between the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico in the south-west, and 
the Plains Indians of the west. Benedict compares the differences as 
those between an Apollonian and a Dionysian way of living. A typical 
Apollonian society is the Zuni, who show moderation, restraint and 
sobriety in their lives. Their ceremonies and dances are formal, repeti¬ 
tive, compulsive, but showing no excess. The Plains Indians on the 
other hand (and this is common to several culture areas) are lovers of 
excess, orgy and violence. They hold drunken and frenzied ceremonies 
and seek visions through the wild exaltation and ecstasy of the Diony¬ 
sian dance. It is interesting to compare the personality type admired by 
these different tribes, since their children will obviously be brought up 
to follow the behaviour to which the adults assign the highest value. 

In the Zuni the ideal man has dignity, is sociable and generous, and 
does not try to lead. He even avoids office, and when he takes it, after it 
is thrust upon him, he must always appear unwilling. A man who thirsts 
for power or position receives nothing but censure, and is apt to be 
persecuted for sorcery. The individual thus tends to sink himself in the 
group, which is the functioning unit. The individual seeks no personal 
authority and is never violent. What is normal in the Plains Indians on 
the other hand is emphasis on self-assertion in the individual, who con¬ 
stantly tries to justify his greatness and the inferiority of all his rivals. 
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The self-reliant man who easily gains authority, the warrior, the dare¬ 
devil and the super-individual are the models set before youth. Prepara¬ 
tion for the warpath, and for violence and fighting is the normal training 
of the young North American Indian, and the curious thing, at first 
sight, is that the Pueblos of the south-west should detach themselves 
from this culture and live such a peaceful and non-assertive life. Ruth 
Benedict rejects any suggestion that the distinction is racial or physio¬ 
logical. She maintains it is a question of acquired culture. Certain 
potentialities of human beings have been selected and given value by the 
community, and then cultivated by the high prestige and rewards 
attached to the selected types of behaviour. 

THE INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY 

Culture is entirely dependent, by definition, on the interaction of in¬ 
dividuals with the social environment, and has to be learnt from the 
social group. Personality, however, also depends on biological inheri¬ 
tance. The theory here put forward stresses the importance of the en¬ 
vironment. Clearly there is always an interaction between inborn and 
cultural factors, and any complete determinism is unlikely to be true. 
Anthropologists tend to point out the extent to which personality 
differences are due to a modification, by training and living, of the same 
general biological and psychic needs and capacities, most of which are 
considered inborn, and not to specific inherited differences. Biological 
needs are such obvious things as air, water, food, sleep, protection for 
the young, escape from pain, and sexual activity. All human beings have 
these needs as aiiimals, but how they satisfy their needs for food, sleep 
or sex depends, as has been said, on their culture. Three psychic needs 
common to all human beings have been given by Linton 1 as follows: 

(i) The need for emotional response from other individuals. This is so 
strong and necessary that it is often regarded as instinctive in the sense 
of being inborn, but it is certainly strengthened during infancy when a 
child’s survival depends on some amount of emotional response. 

(ii) The need for security, both in the future as well as the present. 

(iii) The need for novelty of experience or adventure. This again 
might be explained by early conditioning, and is not necessarily inborn 
To these we would add a fourth related to the first, namely (iv) the feel- 

1 The Cultural Background of Personality , Chap. I. 
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ing of belonging to a group. This is a universal need which is associated 
with the need for emotional response since the individual cannot live 
alone, and merely being among other people is not enough, because he 
requires the approval of his group. The approval of adults is the most 
fundamental type of reward which fixes the child’s behaviour in the 
cultural patterns of his community. These biological and psychic needs, 
even if inborn, are very generalized and easily influenced by the environ¬ 
ment. 

It may be asked whether there are no specific inherited factors which 
have a more direct influence on the future personality, and are relatively 
independent of the environment. Opinions differ very much among 
recognized authorities on the question of which qualities are innate and 
which are not, and to what extent. There is no doubt that physical 
characters like the colour of the eyes, the shape of the face, and the 
structure of the body are inherited. These characters follow the already 
known genetic mechanisms. It is generally supposed that some factor 
called by psychologists general intelligence is inherited, at least to some 
considerable extent. 1 There are various other specific learning abilities, 
such as a capacity for music or drawing, or a facility for dealing with 
material objects, which differ markedly from one person to another and 
are probably innate or have an innate basis. There is perhaps more 
doubt over temperamental qualities, but there is evidence that differ¬ 
ences in the physiology of the body, such as the functioning of the duct¬ 
less glands, account for different temperaments, and that the physio¬ 
logical bases of these are inherited. The factors of intelligence and 
learning may also have a physiological basis which would increase the 
probability of their forming part of the machinery of inheritance. That 
there are widespread and considerable psychological differences between 
people is a fact which is easily observed. That some of the causative 
factors are innate is generally accepted by psychologists. How much of 
any particular ability is due to inheritance it is impossible to say with 
any accuracy at the present stage of our knowledge. The old opposition 
of nature and nurture is the wrong approach since both are necessary 
and inevitably interact. 

The assumption of innate qualities makes no essential difference to 

1 See Year Book of Education, 1951. Chap. 4, for a recent review. Also Manual of 
Child Psychology, edited by Carmichael, 1949. Chap. II by Harold E. Jones. Also 
many psychology textbooks. 
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the culture concept. It is a question of what weight is attached to differ¬ 
ent factors, all of which go to make up personality. In any case the in¬ 
nate qualities will be conditioned by environmental factors which will 
decide for what purpose, and maybe to what extent, an individual uses 
his abilities. Heredity will affect the capacity for response to the envir¬ 
onment, and may determine much of a person’s abilities, and some¬ 
times his genius, but it is always under the influence of socially trans¬ 
mitted culture patterns. The large part which culture plays, and its 
dominance in certain respects, is what is being claimed. The exceptional 
individuals will play their part in influencing and sometimes changing 
the culture. Any concept like that of a basic personality type for a group 
is a norm, from which there will be many individual variations. To say 
that the Arapesh are unaggressive does not mean that there are no 
aggressive individuals to be found among them. Similarly there will be 
peaceful and non-violent people among the Mundugumor. This would 
follow if the inherited constitution in the two tribes were similar, and 
aggressive behaviour diminished in the one case and encouraged in the 
other by the way the young are brought up. What seems unlikely to the 
upholders of the culture concept is that the two peoples should be born 
with different quantities of some innate instinct of aggression or pugna¬ 
city. In brief the aggressive or non-aggressive personality type has been 
determined mainly by the environment. The same explanation is given 
for the sobriety and moderation of the Zuni compared with the violence 
of the Plains Indians. 

It is of course conceivable that a small primitive society, if isolated 
for a long time, might by inbreeding develop hereditary changes which 
would determine a change in its basic ways of life. There is no clear 
evidence of this in any scientific study, and it could not possibly be the 
case in large modern societies where large cultural differences are also 
found. This brings us to the next stage of the argument. 

CIVILIZED SOCIETIES AND SUB-CULTURES 

The third statement to be examined may be expressed as follows: 

(3) There are variations of culture between civilized societies, and between 
sub-cultures within the same society 

In recent years anthropologists, whose field of study has usually been 
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primitive peoples, have turned their attention to the study of complex 
civilized societies. Social and cultural surveys within their own countries 
have become an activity of social scientists of all kinds. These are not 
always personality studies, but they often include details on social habits 
and customs, attitudes to social class status and so on. Such surveys are, 
as a rule, cross sections of culture in a particular city, town, or village. 1 
There are also studies of particular sub-cultures which will be referred 
to later. One of the first attempts at an anthropological study of person¬ 
ality types in the total society of a modern nation was Margaret Mead’s 
work on The American Character .= A similar study was made a few years 
later by Geoffrey Gorer called The Americans. It is from this latter work 
that we take as an example a typical American culture pattern as 
described by Gorer. A brief summary of his views on the status of the 
mother and father in the United States, will illustrate a norm of family 
life in many respects different from the norm in this country. 

The outstanding fact is that in the United States the mother tends to 
take over the role of the father in the European family. The female 
Statue of Liberty is a more acceptable symbol than Uncle Sam. As a 
result of the rejection of father the mother takes the lead in raising the 
family, and implants a feminine conscience in the child. This has two 
obvious results. First that mother love is respected and idealized to a 
high degree, and second that a great fear of being too feminine is devel¬ 
oped in the boys, with a consequent great assertion of masculinity. The 
clinging mother over there is as much a menace as the bossy father over 
here. The dominating authority of the father in the family is a European 
pattern, which appears to have been thrown over along with the tradi¬ 
tions of the fatherland, when the next generation grew up from the 


i R S. Lynd and Helen Lynd: Middletown , 1929. and Middletown in Transition 
1937 W. L. Warner and P. S. Lunt: Social Life of a Modern Community , Yankc 
City Series Vol. I. 1941. John Dollard: Caste and Class in a Southern Town . 19 31. 
James West: Plainville, U.S.A.. 1945. R. Durant: Walling, 1945. 

* First published 1942 in U.S.A. under the title of And KeepYour 
There have been many books on the English people but not by anthropologists. 

Typical examples are: W. Macneile Dixon: The Engltshman, ,931 - D _ ^ Br ga 
middle-class culture patterns. ^ 
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original immigrants. The dominance of the mother in the U.S.A. is 
reinforced for the child by the majority of teachers being women. Now 
the mother is a full supporter of the ‘success system’ because to ‘make 
good’ and be a success is another culture complex very powerful with 
all Americans. Mother’s child therefore must not be a failure and must 
compete at all ages. From infancy on nothing is too good for the chil¬ 
dren, who must be bigger and better than ever before, and hence the 
importance of food, and the latest methods of child rearing and psycho¬ 
logy and so on. Above all he must not be a ‘sissy’, and nor must she 
either for this applies to both sexes, and means not to show dependence, 
fear, lack of push, shyness, or passivity. Thus the pace is set for the 
freedom and independence of children. Americans hate to restrict the 
freedom of children who tend to dominate their parents. So off goes the 
little boy to show his initiative, and back he comes to tell the tale, and 
to get approval for it whenever he triumphs. Hence the importance 
of talk, and big talk, too. 

Condensing a lot of material into this shortened summary may appear 
to give a distorted picture, but it is certain that Gorer makes a case 
which requires a good deal of study, and is of fundamental importance 
since it concerns the roles of male and female. The roles assumed by 
growing individuals are chosen from those choices offered by the culture, 
and nothing could be more important in the bringing up of children 
than the ways in which the functions of father and mother are inter¬ 
preted. 

The American custom of ‘dating’ links on to the bringing up of 
children and is worth a little description, since Gorer gives it the full 
flavour of the anthropologist at work. It is pre-courtship behaviour 
which, he says, ‘is a highly patterned activity comparable both to a 
formal dance ... and a competitive game’. It continues from about the 
age of twelve until the age of betrothal. The competition of the ‘success 
system’ continues and ‘Am I a success?’ becomes the equivalent of ‘Am 
I loved?’ or rather the aim is to prove yourself worthy of love. It appears 
to be love-making, but its object is far more to gain self-esteem and 
success than sex pleasure. Success for the boy is to put over a good ‘line’ 
of talk; to get the girl to show that he is lovable; to do better than his 
rivals by getting as many favours as possible; and to ‘date’ the most 
popular girls. Success for the girl is to get as many ‘dates’ as possible; 
to get a lot of money spent on her, and the best show of flowers, and the 
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smartest car; not to give way to the boy’s advances too much, but 
enough to keep him interested; to parry his ‘line’ and in fact to make 
the result a draw. 

Added together with all the other aspects of the American way of life 
the final result is a set of culture patterns very different from any Euro¬ 
pean nation though sharing common elements with several. We must 
also notice that there is more and more a diffusion of American cultural 
habits to Europe, and we are apt to see an imitation of their attitudes 
from their motion pictures, as well as from direct mixing with their 
citizens. This process is likely to continue in many parts of the world be¬ 
cause of the growing dominance of the United States as a world power. 

With regard to sub-cultures within the same country only a few 
studies have been made in any detail, but a little thought will show that 
such contrasts must exist in any large society with a complex division of 
labour and marked inequalities of income. This means that any com¬ 
posite picture of national character is to some extent unreliable, since 
the culture of a nation is not homogeneous. Thus some of the habits of 
the Americans as described by Gorer or Mead would not be typical of 
all Americans, and some would have to be modified according to the 
place of living and social status of the inhabitants. England is a suitable 
country for studying sub-cultures since they are closely linked with 
social class distinctions. There is no standard definition, but it may be 
said that the people making up a sub-culture have grown so accustomed 
to a sufficiently distinctive set of attitudes and habits of life, that any 
one of them would be out of place and unable to feel ‘at home’ if sud¬ 
denly transferred to another sub-culture. The consciousness of belonging 
to a particular group, which is different from other groups, is a feature 
of social class membership. Hence in class stratified societies each social 
class tends to develop a sub-culture of its own, while also sharing 
common traits with the national culture. A social class has been defined 
by Ginsberg as ‘Groups of individuals who, through common descent, 
similarity of occupation, wealth and education, have come to have a 
similar mode of life, a similar stock of ideas, feelings, attitudes, and 
forms of behaviour, and who ... meet one another on equal terms, and 
regard themselves ... as belonging to one group.’ 1 This definition shows 
the similarity in the ideas of social class and sub-culture. In spite of the 
breaking down of traditional class barriers and the levelling of incomes, 

1 Encyclopedia of Social Science, Vol. XI. 
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an anthropologist has recently used the terms Lower, Middle, and 
Upper to refer to major sub-cultures in England. 1 The fact is that we 
are all conscious of different cultural groups, but find it extremely diffi¬ 
cult to define their limits or their characteristics with any degree of 
exactness. A large number of factors have to be considered to make an 
estimate of social grouping. The reader can think for himself how 
people in his home town differ in the following respects, and see 
whether any obvious cultural groups emerge. 

(a) Miscellaneous factors: income, occupation, education, language 
habits (speech, accent and vocabulary), type of residence, spending habits. 

(b) Living habits: clothes and dress, eating and diet, physical habits 
and means of keeping healthy, attitudes to marriage and sex, tech¬ 
niques of bringing up children, patterns of family life. 

(c) Leisure pursuits: reading (including newspapers), radio and tele¬ 
vision programmes preferred, sports (played and watched), entertain¬ 
ments favoured, means of artistic expression, ways of spending holidays. 

(d) Belief and value systems: moral attitudes and standards, religious 
belief, political views, social ambitions, aims in life. 

To describe a person in terms of all the above factors is to give a 
fairly good indication of the culture to which he belongs. 

Another approach is suggested by T. S. Eliot when he considers how 
much is embraced by the term ‘culture’.f It includes all the characteristic 
activities and interests of a people :’| he writes, ‘Derby Day, Henley 
Regatta, Cowes, the twelfth of August, a cup final, the dog races, the pin 
table, the dart board, Wensleydale cheese, boiled cabbage cut into sec¬ 
tions, beetroot in vinegar, nineteenth-century Gothic churches, and the 
music of Elgar. The reader can make his own list.’ 2 Here one has to ask 
the question for what kind of people are these characteristic activities 
and interests? Let us add a list of our own: The Eton and Harrow 
Match, Blackpool, The Times, The Daily Mirror , Punch, Fortnum and 
Mason, the Co-op., The Athenaeum, garden parties, Mecca dance-halls, 
The Old Kent Road, football pools, fish and chips, suburbia, back-to- 
back houses, pin-stripe suiting, seaside boarding-houses, The Music 
Hall, mowing the lawn. All, one must admit, referring to something 
typically English; but not all for the same kind of English people. 

J \L H ?H qUeS: * Sub ‘ Cultures in En 8 lish Society’, Researches and Studies, No. 6. 
May 1952. Leeds University Institute of Education. 

1 Notes Towards the Definition of Culture, p. 31. 
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From such exercises as the above it will be found that the concepts of 
social class and sub-culture are closely linked together, and yet they are 
not the same. The class concept implies a vertical stratification; one 
class is invariably spoken of as ‘higher’ or ‘lower’ than another. Yet 
people who were unmistakably of the same class might be out of place 
and unable to feel ‘at home’ with each other (the criterion we have 
chosen), because of cultural differences. This is noticeable even on 
moving from one region of England to another, before adaptation to 
the new environment has taken place. It can also be seen in the culture 
areas within a large city. Sociologists still write in terms of a class 
structure, although recent studies stress the overlap, and attempts are 
being made to give descriptive accounts of typical ways of life in cultural 
and ideological terms. 1 Children are born with the sub-culture of their 
family and home environment. They become influenced also by the 
elements of the national culture which are common to all groups and 
classes of the community. But the sub-culture of the family is the 
dominant influence unless, and until, the child is able to move out of it. 
To-day children do move out of the family circle much more easily than 
in the past. While the best indication of a person’s class used to be to 
inquire about his family this ceases to be true with the increasing social 
mobility due largely to the greater opportunity for education. A per¬ 
son’s occupation is now becoming a surer guide to his social standing, 
and broadly speaking the way to a better job is to get a better education. 

[ Education gives the opportunity for the clever child to change his class 
or cultural group if he has the need to do so.f 

/ 

EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

What can be concluded of importance to education from these state¬ 
ments on the culture concept? There are two general conclusions. 


i Roy Lewis and Angus Maude: The English Middle Classes, 1949 C Wright 
Mills: While Collar, 1951. F. Zwcig: The British Worker, 1952. and also ^LabourL f 
and Poverty, and Men in the Pits, this last being the study of an occupat.onal culture 

which has been amazingly isolated in its past history. f . 

* The Year Book of Education, 1950 (Evans Bros.) deals with the question of^cduca 

lion and social mobility in a large number of different country. S« in 

the article by J. Floud for the situation in England, and for the United States see 
chapter by P. J. Havighurst. 
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(1) That the behaviour of human beings is very flexible , and will adapt 
itself to the cultural environment. 

One is tempted to say that human nature can be changed, but such a 
statement is liable to different interpretation according to the meaning 
attached to the term ‘human nature’. Hum an nature in the sense of the 
manifest behaviour of human beings can certainly be changed. But 
there is a sense in which the nature of man is assumed to be the same in 
all cultures, races, or historical periods, and in this usage it is unchange¬ 
able by definition. Or again human natu re could be empirically described 
a§_thn-smrLo£jill the characteristics which distinguish mankind from the 
other animals. This would include all the behaviour which is common 
to human beings everywhere, and therefore independent of environment, 
though presumably it will have changed in history with the evolution of 
the species of man. 1 ‘Man has no nature; he has history’, said Ortega y 
Gasset. There are, nevertheless, many generalized needs, beliefs, and 
goals which are common to all mankind. The striking thing is that the 
ways in which different societies interpret and use their ‘human nature’ 
are so varied the world over. From the point of the sociologist ‘human 
nature’ is not a very useful concept if it is regarded as being independent 
of time and place, and the use of the term ‘human behaviour’ is prefer¬ 
able to avoid confusion. The evidence we have presented indicates quite 
definitely that human be haviour can h$ changed hv the social enviro n¬ 
ment. 

This is not to say that one form of behaviour is as good as another. 
That different societies have different standards of right and wrong, 
and different ideals of behaviour, is known as the principle of cultural 
relativity. This principle has been misunderstood by people who have 
advocated a form of behaviour in their own society on the grounds that 
it is acceptable in another society. Others have gone further and 
suggested that since behaviour is relative to the culture it is not necessary 
to have any fixed standards. Both these conclusions are false. It is as if 
we should say that because polygyny is successful among the Tanala of 
Madagascar it would be successful in England. In the first place a cul¬ 
ture pattern is related to the total culture, and cannot, except under 

1 But since the evolution of homo sapiens took place at different rates in different 

parts of the world this use of the term only makes sense as a norm for the species in a 
certain territory during a given time. 
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exceptional conditions, be isolated and transferred to another culture. 
Secondly the ethical values of our society at the present time would 
reject it. Each society has its own code of what is right and wrong, and 
these are the facts which the anthropologist reports. We have to judge 
what is good for our society not by what is but what we think ought 
to be. 1 If our standards are so flexible that we cannot judge, then our 
society is in danger of breakdown because a stable core of values is not 
being maintained. (See p. 11.) Nevertheless standards can and do 
change, and modification of behaviour by means of the environment 
offers us renewed hope of effecting improvements. | 

The culture concept impresses upon us more strongly than ever the 
importance of the way children are brought up. The child grows up to 
fit his society, and the possible resulting personalities are as varied as 
the possible kinds of society. The society of the child begins with his 
mother and father, and the children and adults in his home, and ex¬ 
tends through enlarging circles of human relationships. This view agrees 
very well with the findings of child psychology. Through the develop¬ 
ment of psychoanalysis and psychiatry more and more stress has been 
laid on the importance of the early years of childhood in conditioning 
the future personality. We are still extremely ignorant of the influence 
of different methods of child rearing on the future development of 
character, but enough is known to state with certainty that basic psycho¬ 
logical processes and states are initiated in the first few years which are 
of significance to the individual through life. 2 A study of psychology is 
essential to an understanding of social life. Psychology, and in particular 
what is known as personality psychology, studies how and why indivi¬ 
duals change in response to the forces operating upon them both from 
within themselves and from the environment. It is thus an essential part 
of a comprehensive science of human behaviour. Most human problems 
require a multi-disciplined approach, which means a combined opera¬ 
tion of social scientists of all kinds. Psychology plays its part along with 
anthropology and sociology in the interpretation of culture. The study 
and practice of education, touching life as it does at all points, must 


■ The relation between the Tight’ and the 'good' is a philosophical problem which 

“rnt" aTse'mmar on Mental Health -d. Infant Development held in 
1952 in England, and organized by the World Federal,on of Mental Health, 
the beginning of new researches in this subject. 
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move side by side with the study of society. This leads us to the second 
general conclusion arising from this chapter: 

(2) That education depends on the whole culture of a society 

We have seen how personality is partly determined by the culture in 
which it grows. It therefore follows that education, being concerned 
with the growth of personality, is also dependent on the culture of the 
society in which it takes place. It should have become very clear by now 
that the school is o nly one e ducative agen cy, and that s ociety isj ulLflf 
educators making their various attempts on the growing child. 1 Most 
subtle of all are the unconscious moulding influences of the culture 
patterns we all take for granted. We must not forget that the individual 
being educated also selects his own experiences, so far as it is within his 
power. He hits back on his environment. Man is moulded by society, 
but society is also moulded by man. How does he do this? The individual 
has aims too, even the small child. It is true that he gets them from his 
culture, but he combines them with something unique in himself. We 
are told by psychoanalysts that basic attitudes are acquired in early 
childhood. Examples of such attitudes are the child’s feelings of 
security or anxiety, his degree of curiosity or his lack of initiative. The 
curious and secure child selects a different environment from the anxious 
and apathetic child. There is no doubt over the different attitudes, it is 
the cause of them which often eludes us. The individual responds to the 
situation he is in, and he responds with something which is within him¬ 
self. However far back you take the situation, some of the response was 
born with the individual. The result of the education of a person, up to 
the point in life he has reached, is the result of the educative experiences 
of all kinds, self-chosen and imposed upon the self, plus the individual’s 
adjustment to those experiences. This includes unconscious adjustment 
as well as conscious. 

Having said this one immediately thinks of the different sets of ex- 

1 Cf. T. S. Eliot, op. cit., p. 106: ‘If we include as education all the influences of 
family and environment, we are going far beyond what professional educators can 
control though their sway may extend very far indeed; but if we mean that culture is 
what is passed on by our primary and secondary schools or our preparatory and 
public schools, then we are asserting that an organ is the whole organism. For the 
schools can transmit only a part, and they can only transmit this part effectively, if 
the outside influences, not only of family and environment, but of work, play, of 
newsprint and spectacles and entertainment and sport are in harmony with them ’ 
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periences different children can have within the same complex society. 
So that in England education depends on the sub-culture of the child’s 
home and environment, as well as on the elements of the total culture 
common to all homes and environments. The earlier references to sub¬ 
cultures in England should help to make this point clear. With these 
ideas in mind we realize that we cannot generalize about ‘the Child’ but 
must ask from which cultural class he comes . 1 It has been found that 
children from different social groups have different attitudes towards 
the solving of mental problems. This even leads to a source of error in 
intelligence tests if they are not adapted to the cultural background . 8 
There is thus evidence that the individual learns to think in the way his 
group defines thinking. The recognition of the existence of sub-cultures 
makes it necessary for the teacher to know about the environment of 
his pupils. He also needs to understand the cultural motivation of their 
parents, which is most clearly shown by what the parents expect of 
education. It might be thought that all the people in the same society 
would agree about the aims of education. This state of affairs has been 
nearest to realization only in small societies in a relatively stable phase 
of development, where, in spite of different educational procedures 
according to future function and status in the society, all were agreed on 
the social purpose and the methods employed. In a large, complex, and 
changing society like England during this century there are considerable 
differences of opinion over the aims of education, which reflect differ¬ 
ences over objectives in life. The administrators and staffs of different 
schools are faced with different problems depending on such factors as 
the length of the period of school education, the future occupations of 

1 J. B. Conant: Education in a Divided World , 1948, writes the following on this 
point: ‘Education is a social process, our schools and colleges neither operate in 
empty space nor serve identical communities. Before you judge a school analyse the 
families from which it draws its students and the opportunities presented to its pupils. 
What may be a satisfactory curriculum for one group of pupils may be highly un¬ 
suitable for another. And the difference is often due not to discrepancies in t c 
intellectual capacities of the students, but to the social situation in which the boys 

and girls arc placed.’ „ . • „ 

2 This case is well argued by Allison Davis: Social Class Influences on Learning, 

1951. He considers the following factors affect an intelligence test: H—Hereditary, 
C—Cultural, covering experience with the content and symbols employed; Cl 
Training at school or at home; C2-Cultural motivation, c.g. drive or incentive to 
solve the problem; S—Phenomenon of ‘speed’ if a time test. Another work is by 
F K Ells el al .: Intelligence and Cultural Differences, 1951. 
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the pupils, the wishes of the parents, and the cultural background from 
which the pupils come. In the light of the culture concept educators 
must ask themselves such questions as the following: Are there not 
differences in aim as well as content between the education given by 
a Public School, a Technical College, a Secondary Modern School, and 
a Private ‘Progressive’ School? (To quote a few examples of our 
diverse schools.) And do not these schools to some extent, symbolize 
sub-cultures within our society? That all our schools have a set of 
objectives and values in common is no doubt true, but what are these 
values, and how important do we regard them? 



CHAPTER III 


Social Forces and Cultural Change 



The Interaction of Techniques and Values—The Nature of Social Forces 
—Social Needs and Cultural Change—Power and the Body Politic — 

Education Follows Social Change 

I F, as has been maintained in the last chapter, education depends on 
the whole culture of a society it becomes valuable fo have a workable 
theory of what determines the culture of a society at a given time, 
and the causes of cultural change. The culture of a society during a 
given period is determined by the interaction of two classes of factors 
(a) the stage of technical invention and scientific discovery it has 
reached, and (b) the dominant aims and values of the society. This 
statement can be shortened into: culture is determined by the inter- 



CULTURB 

(KnsD of society) 


4-«= interaction 


FIGURE 1 

action of techniques and values. The relation can be represented dia- 
grammatically as in Fig. I where the double arrows represent a dynamic 

interaction, or a two-way process. 
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First the use of the term ‘techniques’ requires some explanation. Some 
of the first questions a person would ask about an unknown society 
would be: ‘How do they ge{ fopd? What kind of houses do they live in? 
What kind of tools or machines do they use? What language do they 
speak and how is it written?’ All of these would be inquiries about 
techniques, which are the means by which the members of the society 
satisfy their basic human needs for food, shelter, reproduction, com¬ 
munication, artistic expression, social organization, and in general the 
preservation and continuance of the race. The development of such 
techniques in the history of mankind has depended on discoveries and 
inventions such as: simple hand tools, the use of fire, cooking, agricul¬ 
ture, the domestication of animals, the wheel, the use of metals, mathe¬ 
matics, the development of machines, and the harnessing of power by 
use of wind, water, steam, oil, electricity or atomic energy. 

There has also been a correlated development of social techniques by 
means of social inventions to satisfy the needs of living together in a 
group. Under this heading would be included spoken and written 
language, forms of family life, money, trade, methods of government, 
education and propaganda. Here also would perhaps come the tech¬ 
niques of the arts and crafts, unless they are placed in another category. 
But all types and classes of techniques operate together. Warfare may 
be regarded as a social invention. It is a method people adopt when they 
cannot solve their problems in any other way. 

However, a society can be described only partially in terms of its 
techniques. Questions regarding values would also arise immediately 
the investigation of social life begins. ‘What do the people believe in? 
What are their ideas of life and death, and of life after death? What kind 
of God or gods have they? What are their ideas of beauty, truth and 
goodness? What are the aims of their society?’~In brief we need to know 
something of the religion, philosophy, and ideology of the people. 
These aspects of a culture we refer to as ‘values’ since the guiding social 
aims and religious beliefs of people are ideas which they think worth 
while, and to which they attach value. Other ideas of a purely neutral 
or logical kind we regard as associated directly with techniques. They 
are a part of the scientific thinking necessary to carry out the technical 
activities which the society need, or which they value and hence desire. 

. M. Maclver has used the term ‘myth’ where we use the term ‘value’. 
In his usage ‘myths’ are ‘value-impregnated beliefs and notions that men 
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hold, that they live by or live for ’. 1 He says that every society is held 
together by a myth-system, and that ‘all social relations are myth-bom 
and myth-sustained’. ‘Myth’ includes ‘the most penetrating philosophies 
of life, the most profound intimations of religion...This seems to be 
using the word ‘myth’ rather far from its normal use, since it is usually 
understood to mean a fictitious story or belief. A myth suggests a popu¬ 
lar idea which is not in fact true, and one hesitates to apply this term 
indiscriminately to the philosophies and religions of mankind. Hence 
the use here of the word ‘values’ for the ideas men live for. 


the interaction of techniques and values 

There is no doubt that both techniques and values change, and it is 
their interaction which determines the nature of a society at a given 
time. It is of little use to describe social change either in terms of tech¬ 
nical progress or in terms of a change in values, when the one is con¬ 
sidered independently of the other. The state of society depends on both, 
and they are inseparable. Nor is it at all easy to say which influence is 
dominant, or takes the lead, in any particular social change. It is fre¬ 
quently said, and with some truth, that new inventions are a primary 
cause of social change. But the invention alone is not a sufficient ex¬ 
planation. Its use will depend on the prevailing set of values in the 
society. The aims and values of a community determine how its tech¬ 
niques will be used. The same technical invention can be used in a differ¬ 
ent way in different societies, or indeed its use may be delayed if the 
state of society is unfavourable for its development. On the other hand 
those who think that value-systems, ideas and aspirations are dominant 
in changing society, must reckon with the force of technology which by 
changing habits of work and life also changes habits of thought and 
belief. In dealing with the problems of social change we are presented 
with a number of variables each of which is influencing each other 
The theory of social change which is here put forward accepts th 
comprehensive definition of culture as the whole way of life oft**** 
Thus it differs slightly in terminology from some of the soc.olog.cal 
writing on this subject. For instance, R. M. Maclver and C. H. Page, m 
their standard work on Society distinguish between the technological 
factors and the cultural factors in social change. For these two sets 

i R M Maclver: The Web of Government , 1947, p. 4. 
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factors we have used the terms techniques and values. We are here 
following those who take the anthropological view of culture, and there¬ 
fore include technological factors (techniques) as a part of culture. We 
are in complete agreement with Maclver and Page over the interaction 
between the two sets of factors, but wish to avoid all theories which 
place the technical and the cultural in opposition to each other, and 
stress the dominance of the one or the other in determining change. 
This was the difficulty with W. F. Ogburn’s original hypothesis 1 where 
he used the terms material culture and non-material culture, and spoke 
of a ‘cultural lag’ when values did not adapt and respond at the same 
rate as changes in material conditions. He also assumed that material 
change comes first, is more rapid, and more effective, and the main 
determinant of other social changes. The extremes of economic-techno¬ 
logical determinism had, of course, already been held by Marx and 
Engels and their followers, as the basis of their economic interpretation 
of history. Thorstein Veblen, the American sociologist, has also de¬ 
veloped in a brilliant way the thesis that the kind of work which men do 
determines their habits of thought which in turn determines the social 
structure. While he rightly stresses the powerful effect of habituation 
and adjustment to a changing technique, he neglects, from our point of 
view, the selective and critical response of individuals according to 
their aims and values. 

We hold the view that changes in techniques and values, which corre¬ 
spond to the material and non-material aspects of culture, are both 
simultaneously involved in any social change, and that neither is neces¬ 
sarily dominant. The relative importance of the one or the other will be 
different on different occasions, and in relation to other variables and 
social forces at work. To make an issue of material versus non-material, 
or technological versus cultural, is as unprofitable as the discussion of 
nature versus nurture, if carried on in the sense that one or the other is, 
in every case, more important. The original hypothesis of ‘cultural lag’, 
while still popular among those who complain that man’s values have 
not kept pace with his technical development, has not stood up well to 
criticism.* It is however a useful conception, since it is true-that the 

1 W. F. Ogbum: Social Change , 1922. 

1 In Ogbum’s later work it has been modified. One of the most valuable treatments 
1947 °^ C VIi 8e ‘ S “ W ' R 0gbUm and M ' E * Nimkoff: A H ™<U>°ok of Sociology, 
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various components of culture may change at different times, and when 
any two variables can be validly correlated, the different rates of change 
can have predictable effects on society. The doubtful proposition is that 
it is always the non-material aspects which are ‘adaptive’ and lag behind 
the material. We have always to decide what lags behind what. In a case 
quoted by Ogburn where the ratio of police to inhabitants was not 
maintained as cities increased in size, it was quite clear that undesirable 
results followed from the lag of the numbers of policemen behind the 
numbers of criminals. But even in this case there are many other factors 


concerned in the prevention of crime. 

The best way to make clear our hypothesis of the interaction of tech¬ 
niques and values is to give an illustration as we go along from among 
the recent changes which have in fact taken place as a result of a new 
invention. Choosing an invention as the starting point is an admission 
of the powerful social effect of inventions, but does not commit us to 
any technological determinism since it will be shown that no social 
change results without the accompanying influence of human interests 
and attitudes. Let us consider, for our example, the coming of radio 


broadcasting. Although this appeared to come upon the world quite 
suddenly it was, like all scientific inventions, a cumulative process de¬ 
pending directly on previous inventions, and resulting from discoveries 
of scientists from well back into the nineteenth century. It began, if one 
event has to be chosen, with the prediction of the behaviour of electro¬ 
magnetic waves by Clerk Maxwell, or even further back with the first 
electric telegraph. No invention is entirely new, but is a combination o 
known elements into a new form. The greater the accumulation of 
scientific knowledge the greater has been the possibility of invention, 
and this has been expressed by what is sometimes called the law o 
acceleration in the growth of material culture. A graph of the num 
of important inventions plotted against time roughly corresponds to a 
curve showing the growth of compound interest. Such a curve cou 
drawn for the inventions relating to tele-communication alone, and 
while there would be few significant points before 1920, when bro 
casting began, there has been since that date an increasingly rap 
growth of new techniques and subsidiary inventions, including all those 

associated with the major developments of television and ^ar. 

The coming of broadcasting soon had an effect on industry politics 
religion, education, entertainment, home life, the class structure, and 
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on the whole balance of social forces within our culture. The response 
of values on a national scale can be seen by the form of control to which 
broadcasting was submitted. What could reflect the English way of life 
more than the constitution of the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
with its independent Governors, its charter, its responsibility to Parlia¬ 
ment, and its high record for good standards, and the protection, indeed 
the education, of the listener? 'How different from the United States, 
where their greater attachment to the laissez-faire values of free capital¬ 
ism allowed a freer development of radio, leaving it to be controlled 
(except for some Federal laws) by private interests, and sponsored by 
big business and the advertisers. Again, the use of the radio for wide¬ 
spread propaganda for a single party could never happen while we 
remain a democracy, but has been and is, easily possible in a totalitarian 
state. This is a clear example of the different uses to which the same 
invention can be put, and these uses are dependent on the aims, interests 
and needs of groups of human beings, and determined by what the 
people who use it consider worth while. 

Let us see how the influence of the radio, by interacting with existing 
techniques and values, affected the whole culture, leading gradually to 
adaptation and change. It is only necessary to quote a few examples to 
illustrate our thesis, but in each example a cycle of interaction involving 
both techniques and values can be observed. 

(a) Economic change. A new industry was set up. Technicians and 
designers had to be switched at once to the manufacture of radio sets. 
This led to improved techniques, further demand, and a larger radio 
industry. A sub-cycle was here set up within the whole economic setting. 
Other industries were affected—for example gramophone business at 
first declined, but later improved its own techniques of recording and 
reproduction. A new group of occupations appeared in connection with 
broadcasting; not only engineers, administrators, announcers, and pro¬ 
gramme producers, etc. but also professional broadcasters and script 
writers for a new form of entertainment and a new form of cultural 
diffusion. Techniques were changed and developed in the methods of 
using the new medium, which affected all broadcasters from comedians 
to public speakers. The relation to values has already been mentioned, 
and took the form of control over the subject matter to be broadcast and 
the refusal to allow advertising or propaganda over the air. 

(b) Political change. The political possibilities of broadcasting are 
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obviously far-reaching. It extends the direct contact between the leader 
and the group from small meetings to the ears of the whole nation. 
Since in Great Britain a strict system of ‘fair play’ has been observed 
between party political speakers this has made for the strengthening of 
democracy. But even more important for the spread of democratic 
values was the spread of news and information, and the participation in 
current events which broadcasting made possible. The technique of 
political campaigning has been changed by the radio, and the strange 
way a personality gets through the microphone has made the quiet and 
more rational speakers sometimes succeed where the oratorical tricks 
of the old style political speakers have failed. These are but a few ex¬ 
amples ; the reader may add his own. 

(c) Effects on Religion. As with politics the potential effects are great, 
and a policy of‘fair play’ has been observed between the denominations. 
There has been a noticeable increase in the open discussion of religious 
topics, which, whatever its effects, is in line with our tradition of 
religious toleration and freedom of speech. 

(d) Effects on Social Status and Public Opinion. The common experi¬ 
ences sustained through the radio make for social cohesion, and have 
tended to reduce the distance between the social classes. The sound of 
standard English speech has been more widely diffused, and this tends 
to reduce the differences between local accents. At the same time the 
provision of three different programmes has not only shown an accep¬ 
tance of diversity of interest but has served the variety of cultural levels 
within the population. The Third Programme is a definite recognition 
of the needs of a minority of listeners, and also provides an opportunity 
for anybody to widen his knowledge of artistic and intellectual culture. 

Public opinion has been affected through the B.B.C. and the B.B.C. 
has in turn been affected by public opinion. Here again is a cycle of 
interaction. Public opinion has affected techniques whether by a demand 
for better sets and reception, or by a demand for better programmes. 
Another channel of criticism is through Parliament, which is linked with 
public opinion by other cycles of interaction. The public have also, in the 
widest sense, been educated by the radio, and we shall return to this 
aspect when we consider in general the processes of cultural adaptation 

in relation to educational change. 

Enough should have been said to indicate the multiplicity of factors 
which must be considered in any analysis of social change. That is w y 
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the concept of causation is so dangerous in social science; because we 
are dealing with multi-variant phenomena. These are events caused by 
variables which have a tendency to change together, but the measure of 
their association is only a probability. This probability can be changed 
by the operation of another variable, perhaps at first unforeseen. For 
example, it might be said that the introduction of light electric motors 
enabled more women to work in factories. But more women might have 
been going out to work because they desired independence or more 
money or for some other reason. However, if the electric motors make 
the work easier it is still more probable that more women will work in 
those factories than if there were no electric motors. If, however, the 
rates of pay for women are suddenly reduced, the probability of women 
going to the factories is liable to get less, while the other reasons for 
going remain unchanged. Again, in an area where it is the established 
tradition for women to go out to work, there will still be a higher pro¬ 
portion doing so than where this tradition is absent, in spite of the 
adverse effect of reduced pay. And so on. In brief, it is very risky to say 
what causes what in human affairs, but very valuable to observe things 
which tend to change together, and whenever possible to make some 
kind of measure of the degree of their association with each other. The 
difficulty is that the variables often cannot be isolated and this is an 
obstacle to the interpretation of statistics, since the figures may not say 
how much each factor contributed. 

The matter is further complicated by factors which appear to be in 
different orders of reality. How do you relate, or add up, the effects of 
mechanical machines and beliefs? Yet both change society. Our way of 
overcoming these difficulties is to maintain that in the end all social 
changes require the actions of people. This at least they have in common. 
It was in response to human needs that techniques were developed at 
all, and the whole process of civilization undertaken. People have needs, 
ideas, attitudes and interests, and call upon techniques to help solve 

their problems. The forces which integrate, or disintegrate, culture are 
the forces exercised by groups of people. 

the naturb of social forces 

r ™ C , h t aVC b f ee \ tryb / to show > fe y our lustration of the social effects 
related to radio broadcasting, how the classes of factors we have called 
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techniques and values operate in action within society. We have decided 
that techniques are operated by people, and values are held in the mind, 
and spoken or written, by people. In society people associate together 
in groups for some common purpose and with some common interest. 
When such a group of people, by its collective action or opinion, is able 
to influence the action or opinion of other groups or sections of the 
public, or influence the actions of the government, it can be called a 
social force. It is helpful to think concretely of social forces as groups of 
people, which in fact they are. Otherwise one connects the use of the 
word ‘force’ with the thought of some external power, like a force of 
nature, which has an existence outside of society. Social forces are 
human forces which work upon each other within society. As a defini¬ 
tion : a social force is an attempt by a number of the members of a society 
to bring about social action or social change. 1 

The social forces at work in a society, at a given time, are the deter¬ 
minants of culture, and are both the media for the diffusion of tech¬ 
niques and values, and change as a result of their interaction. We must 
not think of culture or society as something apart from the people who 
live it and change it. A culture is made up of the thoughts and actions of 
individuals and groups of people and has not any other existence, except 
as the recorded evidence of people’s thoughts and actions. 8 

Social forces will themselves overlap and interact, and they can be 


1 This is derived from the following definition in The Dictionary of Sociology: 
‘Social Force: Any effective urge or impulse that leads to social action. Specifically 
a social force is a consensus on (he part of a sufficient number of the members of 
society to bring about social action or social change of some sort.’ 

It differs from an earlier definition which reads: ‘Social Forces: The motives which 
drive men to exert effort, and to associate with others, e.g. hunger, love, security 
etc.’, which was agreed by the American Sociological Society in 1933. These forces 

are for our purpose called basic human needs. 

* Robert Lynd: Knowledge for Whatl 1939, stresses this point in his Chap. II on 
The Concept of Culture, as the following quotations illustrate: ‘When culture changes 
—a new law is passed, a custom falls into disuse, women wear shorts, anti-Semitism 
becomes a problem, or automatic machinery replaces human labour—it ts the 
behaviour of the people which provides the dynamics of change. Neither a society 
nor a “culture” learns, but people do.’ (p. 46.) ‘The culture does not enamel its finger 
nails or vote, or believe in capitalism, but people do, and some do and some do not. 
When I give away a still warm and comfortable overcoat because it is beginning to 
look worn, I feel myself responding to people—my wife, my business associates, 
people at the club—and what they will think of me. . . .’ (p. 39.) 
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classified into such categories as economic forces, occupational groups, 
political forces, religious forces, social status groups, educational forces, 
etc. for the sake of further analysis. All such social groups are engaged 
in a constant conflict of interests, and a struggle for control over change. 
This dynamic relationship can be diagrammatically illustrated as in 

Fig. II. 
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FIGURE n 

Diagram representing the dynamic interaction of factors within a society which 
determines cultural change. Exceptional individuals are shown as having a direct 
effect on techniques and values, but resulting changes in the culture will only follow 
through the influence of the social forces. 


Social forces are made up of groups of people, but they are not all 
organized groups. An association of business men, a trade union, a 
political party, a religious body, will all be to a varying degree organized 
and able to take collective action as an organization. But a social class 
is what one might call a quasi-group, and consists of people with suffi¬ 
cient interests in common to make it sensible to talk of ‘middle-class 
opinion’ or the ‘aims of the working class’ if used in the suitable historic 
context. Even such a vague notion as ‘public opinion’ can be said to 
exert a social force, but only because it is made up of many different 
publics which each exercise their own set of opinions. Such ‘publics’ 
are quasi-groups of people, having certain points of view in common 1 
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They will usually exert any influence on social action through the parti¬ 
cular organized groups to which they belong. 

Certain individuals can indeed be considered social forces on their 
own, because of the influence they have on the ideas and actions of 
others. Exceptional individuals have a very special place within a 
society because of the direct influence they can exert in changing the 
existing techniques and values. Scientists and inventors can cause a 
sudden change in the techniques of a society, while thinkers and re¬ 
formers may change its values. The new inventions and ideas have to 
become accepted by sufficient numbers in the society before they become 
part of its culture. Creative geniuses and moral leaders may be at first 
in advance of the changing culture, and their influence must work 
through the operation of social forces. Thus it may be said that the 
individual only becomes a social force when his ideas are followed and 
acted upon by a group. There may sometimes be a considerable time 
lag before this happens. The influence of great men and women may be 
fast or slow according to the rate of acceptance and spread of their 
ideas. We must be careful not to omit the influence of individuals while 
stressing the social determinants of change. In the end it is the few 
individuals who make the necessary inventions, state the new philoso¬ 
phies, or make the critical decisions in the policy of a nation. Yet such 
individuals do not work in isolation from their society, and the extent 
to which their work is in response to social needs is another interesting 
study. 


SOCIAL NEEDS AND CULTURAL CHANGE 

We have introduced the conception that social forces are the active 
determinants of culture, and must now ask what is the nature of the 
drive which gives them their force. All human beings are primarily 
driven to action by the desire to satisfy their needs, and this is the 
power behind social as well as individual action. Needs may be selfish, 
altruistic, material, physical, mental, emotional or spiritual, but all the 
groups which make up the social forces in a society, demand the satis¬ 
faction of their needs in some form or other. It is in the process of satis¬ 
fying social needs that cultural adaptation takes place. As the culture 
changes new needs are met, new techniques arise, values may change, 
and so a continuously interacting cycle is at work. It is only for the 
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convenience of analysis that we can take a look at a society at a given 
time; and purely arbitrary what time we allow before we study the 
cultural adaptation that has taken place since the first analysis. Along 
with cultural adaptation goes educational change. We take the view 
that educational change tends to follow social change, and that educa¬ 
tion is one of the last functions of society to adapt to new social needs. 
The elaboration of this point of view is dealt with in the next chapter. 
Let us now apply our illustration of the development of broadcasting 
to the new theoretical considerations that we have introduced. 

(a) Cultural adaptation to broadcasting. Gradually the radio became 
a widespread necessity, and a part of people’s lives. (This process is just 
beginning with television.) ‘Listening in’ entered into the pattern of 
living and family life had to adapt. The radio became the servant of 
democracy but also increased democratic participation, and increased 
people’s knowledge of each other, of home affairs, and of international 
relations. Political and social questions are now freely discussed. Public 
meetings on almost any topic are broadcast, and audience participation 
through the microphone is encouraged. People’s level of appreciation 
of the arts, and of intellectual culture and thought has tended to im¬ 
prove. This gradually makes an improvement in the standard of values 
among ordinary people. This has happened at all levels; note the in¬ 
creased popularity of good music and drama. Note also the increased 
consciousness of citizenship. There are conflicts between the broadcast¬ 
ing authorities and other social forces, such as the press, the entertain¬ 
ment industries, the professional sporting interests, which are gradually 

settled. (These break out again with the coming of a new medium_ 

television.) Broadcasting has become so much a part of our culture that 
people consider it a denial of their rights, and get very angry, if any 
obstacle is placed in the way of broadcasting any public or sporting 

event, or if there is any threat to discontinue a popular series of pro¬ 
grammes. r 

(b) Educational change due to broadcasting. Along with adaptation in 
the culture the nation profited by a new educational agency for adults 

® S a u S , f ? r children - New knowledge was spread, for example, on 
health, child care, travel, agriculture and gardening, by talks, feature 

programmes, book reviews and criticism. The value of discussion came 
to be more widely appreciated, and there was a craze for factual ‘Quiz’ 
programmes of many kinds. School broadcasting took some time to be 
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fully accepted, but proved a most valuable aid when sets began to come 
into the schools in any numbers. Some broadcast lesson series were very 
successful, and tended to spread new techniques of teaching in the 
schools. The curricula of schools were influenced, for example, by broad¬ 
casts on new subjects such as current affairs, citizenship, and inter¬ 
national affairs, and new subject matter about radio itself entered the 
science course. There was an increased need for more technicians for 
the radio industry, and schools and colleges ultimately increased their 
technical education. There was a marked lagging behind of education 
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in this last respect, which is equally true with regard to preparation for 
all technical occupations. 1 

This completes the general outline of our theory of social and cultural 
change. The cycles of change may be small or large, but the general 
direction of movement and the dynamic interaction of the factors which 
have been mentioned is shown in Fig. III. Detailed illustrations of the 

1 An interesting quotation from W. F. Ogbum: Social Change, p. 201, is of rele¬ 
vance here. He writes: ‘Industry and education are two variables, and if the change in 
industry occurs first and the adjustment through education follows, industry may be 
referred to as the independent variable and education as the dependent variable. 
Where one part of culture changes first, through some discovery or invention, and 
occasions changes in some part of culture dependent upon it, there is frequent y a 
delay in the changes occasioned in the dependent part of culture. 
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application of the factors of this diagram to recent historical periods 
are given in the next chapter. 


POWER AND THE BODY POLITIC 


The place of the state in this interaction of social forces will next be 
considered. What is the state? It has sometimes been thought of as a 
mysterious and superhuman entity, over and above the people, which 
the people must serve with slavish obedience. This idea led to the 
political doctrine of the Fascist state. In liberal England the state used 
to be equated with bureaucratic government which was liable to inter¬ 
fere with free citizens, and had to be kept as far as possible away from 
private business and private property. This conception of state control 
as unwarranted interference with freedom, or some variation of it, is 
still frequently heard. The state, in fact, is an association of people: it is 
a social group with special functions, instruments and powers. Some 
people are elected to govern and others are appointed to be servants of 
the government, and these groups exercise the authority of the state. 
(A despotic state, of course, may dispense with elections.) All full mem¬ 
bers of a society are also citizens of the state, but only some are given 
authority as officials of the state. We prefer, therefore, the simple 
definition that the state is that part of a society which performs the 
political functions. 


The political functions are concerned with the organization of society, 
with social control, and with the distribution of power within the 
society. The government is the highest agency of the state, charged with 
directing its whole organization, and part of its function is the making 
of laws. The state, through its officials and paid servants, which include 
the police and the armed forces, has the monopoly of the lawful use of 
physical power within the society. It has the final power of coercion. 
The power of the state is, however, limited, except in an absolute dicta¬ 
torship, and it is limited by a constitution made and accepted by the 
people. One of the best indications of the type of state is shown by the 
way in which it uses its power. In a democratic state the power is shared 

and distributed as widely as possible among different members and 
agents of society. 

Because of confusions over the meaning of the word ‘state*, and the 
possible assumption that there is an antagonism between the state and 
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the rest of society, we prefer to follow Karl Mannheim in his use of the 
term ‘body politic’ as an alternative, or in addition, to the idea of the 
state. His definition is as follows :* ‘By body politic we shall understand 
all groups and leaders who play an active role in the organization of 
society.... Our concept comprises those political dementspar excellence 
that concentrate in their hands administrative functions, military power, 
and social leadership.’ He adds in favour of his definition that, ‘It 
allows political sociology to pay due attention to those social forces 
which are not state regulated in the traditional sense and not bureau¬ 
cratically controlled, yet may integrate the political processes of govern¬ 
ing, organizing, leading, co-ordinating, and so on.’ 

This concept relates to our definition of social forces as groups of 
people attempting to bring about social action. The influence of such 
groups upon the public may be called a political function when it con¬ 
cerns the public interest, and the more so when a social force is able to 
bring pressure upon the government. Mannheim continues 2 by pointing 
out how in the modern state the boundary between private enterprise 
and state enterprise is tending to disappear. There are private bureau¬ 
cracies, in the form of large corporations concentrating economic power, 
which rival state bureaucracies in power. The civil service itself invites 
the help of advisory bodies from outside its own members. And finally 
there is a new conception of management which gives more control to 
the executive function, with or without state authority. This gives a 
picture of the body politic as groups and leaders who are at the centre 
of the conflict of interests and values in a society, influencing and being 
influenced by all the other social forces and needs of the culture. These 
points may be further illustrated by reference to the place of education. 

EDUCATION FOLLOWS SOCIAL CHANGE 

It may be asked: ‘What decides the kind of educational system a 
society provides?’ We have answered so far that it depends upon the 
total culture. Let us begin a closer analysis of how the culture operates. 
This will be worked out in detail in the next two chapters. ‘The funda¬ 
mental question with regard to any system of education is: By what 
social group is it given; what are the purposes of that group; why does 

1 Karl Mannheim: Freedom, Power, and Democratic Planning, 1951, P- 42. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 43-5. 
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it will that its members be educated?’ The writer of these words 1 points 
out that education is always the expression of the authority of some 
social group, and that in our civilization this group is the state. It is true 
that the largest part of our education is called the state system, and is 
provided by the state. Is it not then the government which decides on 
the policy for education? Yes, but who influences the government? The 
government, as we have seen from our discussion, is the focus of atten¬ 
tion from social forces, status groups and associations of all kinds, and 
must, sooner or later, respond to social needs. Let us take some practical 
examples of forces which have acted on the government in England in 
recent years, with regard to the provision of education. 

(a) Comprehensive or multilateral schools. These have been advo¬ 
cated in the programme of a political party, and have been debated in 
local government on party lines. Multilateral schools have been opposed 
by organized groups of parents and teachers and pressure has been 
brought to bear on local education authorities to change their plans. 
There are many conflicting views over this issue, and some of them 
relate to the defences or ambitions of social status groups. The prestige 
of the Grammar School, coming from a long way back in history, exer¬ 
cises a marked influence in the controversy. There are some who would 
preserve the independence and even the exclusiveness of the Grammar 
School, while others feel that it perpetuates undesirable social distinc¬ 
tions. It is difficult to find arguments on purely educational grounds 
which are not mixed with feelings derived from the wish to preserve or 
gain social status. The development of the comprehensive type of school 
is an educational change which will succeed only when there is a clear 
demand for it, resulting from further changes in the social structure of 
the country. 

(b) Technical education. There is a need for more higher technological 
education which is leading the government (1952) to extend the pro¬ 
vision for training in technology at university level, while also increasing 
support to all forms of technical education. The demand for more 
scientists expressed by the Committee on Scientific Man-Power (1946), 
brought a fairly rapid response, and was partly responsible for the 
expansion of the universities after 1945. The growth of technical educa¬ 
tion at all levels is coming as a result of obvious social needs, but has 
yet been strangely delayed. There have not been clear-cut pressure 

1 Alexander Meiklejohn: Education Between Two Worlds , 1942, p. 279. 
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groups supporting it, and there has been some resistance, even when 
only passive, from well-established interests in the ‘liberal’ or non- 
vocational tradition of education. Again a conflict of social forces in¬ 
fluencing educational provision. 

(c) Religion. There has been pressure from the Church of England 
and other religious interests for a more Christian education, and for 
more efficient religious instruction. This had its effect on the 1944 Act, 
which requires by law an act of religious worship in every school pro¬ 
vided by the state. The Roman Catholic Church continues to plead its 
case for more state aid. To see this latter controversy at its height a 
glance at recent French politics will show that there was, in 1951, the 
greatest difficulty in forming a government in France because of con¬ 
flicting views of political and social groups on questions of education 

and religion. 

These examples indicate the attempts of social groups to change the 
educational system by direct or indirect influence on the government. 
In general it may be said that the education a society provides, at a 
given time, is determined by the dominant social forces at work in that 
society. Social forces are defined as groups of people trying to bnng 
about social action or social change. As the nature of society changes, 
through the interplay of social needs, techniques and values, so educa¬ 
tion tends to follow. The question will be asked; is not education itself 
a social force? In one sense, yes. It is a force which supports and develops 
the changes in social aims already decided by those in power, but it does 
not initiate the changes. The educators, and sometimes the educational 
administrators (though these are often more tied to public opinion), 
can play their part in initiating change because as full citizens they can 
be critical of their society, and should make every effort to improve it. 
Teachers in the schools can have a most powerful influence in the com¬ 
munity if they choose. The social force of education is exerted by all the 
adults engaged in its practice. Teachers’ professional organizations and 
unions are among the orthodox pressure groups, and can bring their 
views before public opinion and the government. Their views will not 
prevail without sufficient support from the other social forces at wort, 
but this should not lead them to underestimate their powers Indeed a 
critical spirit, while remaining constructive, should permeate the schoo 
in a democracy and can prepare a new generation ready for change^ 
But do not let us deceive ourselves. We should put before our children 
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the vision of a better society, we should show them our confidence and 
faith in the future, we should encourage their power of choice and 
respect their freedom: all this we can do, but until they grow up, the 
responsibility for changing society rests on us. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Social Determinants of Education in England 

England in the Mid-Nineteenth Century—Social Forces and Elementary 
Education—The Public Schools and the Grammar Schools—England in 
the First Half of the Twentieth Century—Social Forces and Secondary 

Education 


m n attempt will be made in this chapter to give some illustrations of 
f\ the thesis that the education a society provides is determined by 
j(Vthe dominant social forces at work in that society. The illustra¬ 
tions are chosen from some of the relations between social change and 
the educational system of England during the nineteenth century and 
the first half of the twentieth century. In the next chapter our present 
situation at the beginning of the second half of the twentieth century 
will be discussed with regard to possible changes in the future. 

Let it be said at once that we are not trying to make any new contri¬ 
bution to the history of education. We are trying to outline a way o 
thinking about the relations between a society and its educational sys¬ 
tem. A framework or a hypothesis is offered into which some genera 
trends of change can be fitted, and their direction to some extent ex¬ 
plained. It is put forward as a sociological method of interpreting e 
facts. Many of the historical facts themselves should be well known to 
the student of education. Since our society is, and has been, changing 
rapidly we cannot understand its present condition without some ex 
ploration of its past. This is one of the best reasons for readinghi to y^ 
The attitude of mind we wish to convey is that of thmk.ng soc.olog.cal y 
about history. It is equally important to thmk h.stoncally 

sociology. 
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SOCIAL DETERMINANTS OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
ENGLAND IN THE MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY 

There is no better example of the influence of technical change on the 
social and cultural life of a country than the results of the Industrial 
Revolution in England. The dominant techniques and values of the 
nineteenth century, and some of the related social forces will now be 
considered. The factors selected could be considered as operative, in 
changing forms, during the period 1830-80. This period has been chosen 
as a time of much development in the main types of school the century 
produced, and during which the influence of social forces on education 
can be clearly seen. A more detailed picture could be drawn, and other 
factors might be selected. The intention is only to give an outline of the 
dominant trends. 

The key techniques are the use of steam and steel, and from these 
follow the machinery, the manufactures, the trains and the steamships 
which led to Victorian contrasts of wealth and squalor, and to England’s 
position as ‘the workshop of the world’. Such techniques represent what 
Lewis Mumford (following Patrick Geddes) has called the Paleotechnic 
Phase in machine civilization. 1 By the end of the century the petrol 
engine and the electric motor were in use, but not widespread, and they 
belong to the period of the Second Industrial Revolution or the Neo- 
technic Phase. The electric telegraph, however, was developed by the 
mid-century, and along with the newspaper began the quicker communi¬ 
cation of ideas which grew alongside the more rapid transport of 
materials and people. The factories and towns changed the face of 
England, as an agricultural changed to an industrial community, and 
the handcraftsman was replaced by the factory hand. Fixed hours of 
leisure as well as fixed hours of work came as a result of the factory 
system, and this beginning of leisure for the masses, which was to grow 
and become partly an educational problem, is worth mentioning. 

The dominant technique for doing business was private capitalism, 
which began to be extended into larger units by the social invention of 
the joint stock company. Capitalism also comes into the sphere of 
values since it had its ideology known as laissez-faire . This was thought 
to be not only the best way of doing trade but of securing ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number’. Enlightened self-interest was much 
talked of and the profit motive accepted as a value. 

1 Lewis Mumford: Technics and Civilisation , p. 109, and Chap IV 
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Of the other values Christianity, in its various forms, must be con¬ 
sidered the dominant religion, and for the philosophy of the majority 
of educated people it is probable that idealism was dominant, but in 
conflict with growing types of realism or empiricism which later tended 
to overcome it. The growth of science provided new material for philo¬ 
sophic thought, but it was not until the next century that the power of 
the scientific method was to make a widespread appeal. The most 
powerful political faith was in what is known as liberal democracy, 
because it was based on liberal ideas which might be held by members 
of either the Tory or Whig or Conservative or Liberal parties, and often 
related in their minds to the Athens of Pericles. It was in any case rule 
by a privileged class, and must be distinguished from the fuller demo¬ 
cracy in which many reformers believed and which developed with the 
extension of the franchise. The country became prosperous, and the 
Victorians certainly believed in progress. 


SOCIAL FORCES AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

One of the most general needs of all groups of the population during 
the nineteenth century was for more education. Yet a national elemen¬ 
tary system did not come until after 1870, there was no organized 
system of secondary education at all, and little technical education. The 
increasing numbers of Public Schools for the better-off gave social 
prestige but a curriculum quite out of touch with the needs of many of 
their supporters. This was all due to conflicting social forces. 

Let us first consider the growth of elementary education in the light 
of the dominant social forces at work. The strongest forces at the start 
were religious, and they came to be linked closely with the political 
parties as we shall see. At the beginning of the century almost all forms 
of education were under the control, direct or indirect, of the Church of 
England. Soon an old conflict was to flare up again between the Estab¬ 
lished Church and the Nonconformists, which has become known as 
the famous ‘religious difficulty’. 1 By 1830 when the period of our survey 
begins there were the British and Foreign Schools Society, supported 
by°the Nonconformists and the progressive Whigs, and the National 

» Actually this conflict already had 200 years of h.story since the Church had tried 
to exclude the Dissenters by the Act of Uniformity, 1662, and by the: Sch.srr A . 
1714. Nevertheless the Nonconformists had succeeded in running their schools 
academics in both the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church, supported in the main by the Tories. This is not to 
say there were no progressive and reforming Tories. There were; but the 
section linked with the strongly conservative Church of England group 
could not be classed with them. This is how politics got linked with 
religion, and numbers of Bills failed in Parliament over the ‘religious 
difficulty’. The troubles were always the same. The Church of England 
thought education should be their concern and did not want state inter¬ 
ference. The Nonconformists thought they should have the right to do 
things their way, but would let no money from the rates go to the 
Church of England, and schemes for a national system with local con¬ 
trol involved rate aid. There was also a group which favoured secular 
schools with no religious instruction at all. 

The traditional wealthy upper class, or the ‘gentry’, allied themselves 
with the conservatives over education, and remembering the French 
Revolution were frightened of the labouring classes. A good example of 
the extreme Tory point of view is given by the following extract from 
the debate on Samuel Whitbread’s Bill in 1807. 

‘However specious in theory the project might be of giving education 
to the labouring classes of the poor, it would be prejudicial to their 
morals and happiness; it would teach them to despise their lot in life, 
instead of making them good servants in agriculture and other laborious 
employments. Instead of teaching them subordination, it would render 
them fractious and refractory... it would enable them to read seditious 
pamphlets, vicious books, and publications against Christianity; it 
would render them insolent to their superiors; and in a few years the 
legislature would find it necessary to direct the strong arm of power 
towards them.’ 1 

This brief passage summarizes almost all the attitudes of the ruling 
class towards the lower orders throughout most of the century. The 
same attitude of distrust of the working class can be seen at the time of 
the 1867 Reform Bill when Robert Lowe, then the Vice-President of the 
Education Department, in speaking against the Bill said: \ .. working 
men as such ought to be excluded from the franchise on account of their 
moral and intellectual unfitness.’ 

Thus the education of the ‘lower orders’ was for a long time decided 

1 Davies Giddy, M.P. 
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by what the people in power thought they ought to need, namely hard 
work, strict discipline, subordination to their betters, and Christian 
humility. Needs can be of two kinds; those you feel and those which 
other people think you ought to feel. It is true that the new rich middle 
class, who were largely manufacturers and industrialists, were in favour 
of the spread of education, and knew that the growth of industry re¬ 
quired real literacy and technical instruction. The workers themselves 
were at this time not an organized social force, and were singularly 
dumb on the subject of their own education. Little demand for educa¬ 
tion came from below. Robert Owen spoke for the workers, as Cobbett 
had done, and as Cobden and Bright were to do later. There was the 
gradual growth of Trade Unions. The workers were more interested in 
Parliamentary Reform, and it is a strange feature of the growth of our 
democracy that the vote has always been given to the people first and 
their education improved afterwards. 1 

Robert Owen is a good example of an exceptional individual who was 
ahead of his time. All his main ideas ultimately became a part of our 
culture, but often many years later. He ran a model factory, he ran an 
infant school, he tried to start Trade Unions, he had ideas for a co¬ 
operative society, and he can be called the first British socialist. 

It became clear as the century went on that economic forces alone 
would demand an improved educational system. At the great 1851 
Exhibition, while British goods had beaten the world, it was seen that 
we were losing our lead and that other countries had better systems of 
education for their workers. By the 1867 Exhibition in Paris the situa¬ 
tion was much worse. There was even a danger that the advancement of 
our excellent techniques would be handicapped by the lack of skilled 
workers to operate them. The great increase of population also showed 
up the ignorance of a rapidly growing working class. By this time we 
were becoming a great industrial nation with an illiterate population, 
and this was not safe for our power nor our democracy. So it was no 
wonder that in presenting the Education Bill in 1870 W. E. Forster had 
said: ‘Our industrial prosperity; the safe working of our constitutional 

system; and our national power, depended upon it.’ 

This example shows how changes in education tend to follow socia 


. So i. was .ha. Robcr. Lowe did no, say in .he 1867 deba.e: 'Wc "nus.educa.e 
our masters', but he did say: 'I believe i. will be absolutely necessary that you should 
prevail on our future masters to learn their letters.* 
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change, and are dependent upon the struggle between rival social forces. 
The same point could be illustrated by the delay over a state system of 
secondary education which did not come until 1902, in spite of over a 
quarter of a century’s agitation for it, and the recommendation of three 
Royal Commissions. 1 But while dealing with the nineteenth century, let 
us turn to its typical form of secondary education, namely the Public 
Schools and endowed Grammar Schools. 

SOCIAL FORCES AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the old Public Schools had 
fallen into disrepute, conditions in the boarding-houses were very bad, 
and there was no social necessity or advantage in attending a Public 
School, except for Eton and a few others for the aristocracy. The Gram¬ 
mar Schools were also bad, often derelict, and in quite large day schools 
a few pupils might attend while an absentee master took the endow¬ 
ment. After 1830 reform and development made all those schools known 
as Public Schools 2 to be the dominant form of education for the upper 
class and the new wealthy middle class. Dr. Arnold went to Rugby in 
1828, and it is well known that he initiated the modern conception of the 
Public School. But what accounted for the astonishing expansion and 
development of such schools, the acceptance of many old endowed 
Grammar Schools into the category of Public Schools and the founda¬ 
tion of new proprietary schools with the same aims and purposes and 
prestige? 3 The principal factor was that the new rich middle class of the 

1 Royal Commission on Technical Education, 1884; Cross Commission 1888; and 
Bryce Commission, 1895. 

* For the history of the term ‘Public School’ see Fleming Report on Public Schools, 
H.M.S.O., 1944, Appendix A. This Report also gives a full account of the changes 
during the nineteenth century. 

8 In 1861 the Clarendon Commission charged with looking into ‘certain schools 
and colleges’, chose the nine schools accepted as being in the first rank: Eton, Win¬ 
chester, Westminster, Charterhouse, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, Harrow, Rugby 
and Shrewsbury. In 1868 The Schools Enquiry Commission (Taunton Commission) 
considered (a) 800 Endowed Schools, including such schools as Tonbridge, Repton, 
Uppingham, etc. which were Grammar Schools becoming ‘Public Schools’, and (b) 
122 Proprietary Schools, for example University College School and King’s College 
School and including new foundations of the mid-nineteenth century now known as 
Pubhc Schools’, e.g. Cheltenham, Marlborough, Radley, Rossall, Wellington, Brad- 
field, Epsom, Malvern, Clifton and Haileybury, etc, 
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industrial revolution supported the boarding schools of England. By the 
beginning of Victoria’s reign the new business men were already a grow¬ 
ing class, and as the factories were built, and large new towns appeared, 
this vigorous commercial class sacrificed everything to the making of 
wealth. Not only the business men grew rich but the leading members of 
all the professions, the number of which was increasing rapidly. After 
the Companies’ Act of 1862 which legalized the Limited Liability Com¬ 
pany men found they could live by making financial transactions only, 
and large numbers grew rich with no direct contact with the work or 
the worker that brought in the money. By the 1870’s all the world 
wondered at the prosperity of England and the men of property, the 
Forsytes of John Galsworthy’s novels, were established in the security 
of their possessions. Needless to say they accepted the values of laissez- 
faire capitalism and free trade, and believed that the greatest good came 
by the free exercise on the part of every individual of enlightened 
self-interest. Of course they believed in progress, which they usually 
interpreted as money-making and social advancement. 

The early members of the new rich class were for the most part un¬ 
educated, but they needed schools for their sons, and once they backed 
the Public Schools development came quickly. Association with the 
upper class gave social prestige, and by the mid-century it was con¬ 
sidered the correct thing for anybody who could afford it to send his 
sons to a Public School. They served the traditional social needs of 
Christians and gentlemen, rulers and civil servants; and now they were 
called upon to serve the needs of leaders of industry and business. The 
education they gave was, to begin with, very little suited to the sons of 
business men. When Arnold started his reforms the culture of a gentle¬ 
man rested on knowledge of the classics. So strong was tradition that the 
reform of the curriculum proceeded very slowly, but new modern sub¬ 
jects were added. The interesting fact emerges that the subjects which 
were learnt became not so important as the training in character whic 
the schools gave. The school was to train rulers and money-makers, ana 
for this it must harden the pupils by discipline, and breed the virtues o 
the stiff upper lip, self-reliance and correct behaviour. Sport became 
valued partly as a means of physical toughening, and pa'tly because i 
encouraged the team spirit and loyalty to the group. Theumpoirtant ithing 
about the curriculum was that, although it was largely classical and non 
scientific, it was the best that could be got. The demand grew for a 
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curriculum of a more useful kind, criticism was common in journals and 
reviews, and slowly the Public Schools adapted themselves to the needs 
of the class which they served. The need for social exclusiveness was one 
of the needs, not based on educational grounds, but reflecting the class 
structure of the society. 

The English Public School, with its aims and values taken from the 
society in which it grew strong, has been a model for secondary educa¬ 
tion ever since. This is important because what the better classes had the 
classes just below wanted also. It makes sense to talk in terms of social 
class because this was a much clearer concept in the period being con¬ 
sidered, and the consequences and remains of this same class structure 
can be seen to-day. It has been sometimes suggested that the Public 
Schools created the social distinctions of the nineteenth century. The 
Fleming Report 1 says: ‘They were, in fact, called into being to meet the 
demands of a society already deeply divided’, but goes on to add that 
‘nothing could have been better devised to perpetuate these class distinc¬ 
tions than this educational development’. Once the standard was set all 
the middle class, which was expanding in numbers throughout the 
century, aimed at money-making and social advancement, and needed 
for their sons some technical competence and professional opportunity 
for the world of enterprise and industry, in which other countries were 
becoming our rivals. A growing industrial system required not only 
skilled manual workers, but clerical workers, technicians, and routine 
brain workers. These ‘white-collared’ workers were in demand and were 
drawn from the poorer middle classes. They had to get what education 
they could from the lesser Grammar Schools, and the large number of 
small private proprietary schools which sprang up and were usually of 
poor quality, and sometimes scandalously bad. By the turn of the cen¬ 
tury the situation was so bad that thousands of well-educated German 

clerks had to be employed in London offices to carry on the work of 
commerce. 

Entering into the twentieth century to complete this stage of the 
story, we find that a system of secondary education came with the Act 
of 1902. It still did not provide for adequate scientific or technical educa¬ 
tion. That struggle has still to be fought fifty years later, Germany hav¬ 
ing been ahead of us in 1914 and again in 1939; the United States and 
probably the U.S.S.R. being ahead of us to-day. The secondary school 

1 Op. cit., p. 23. 
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copied the Public School with its academic, classical, and linguistic bias; 
its sports, its prefects, its colours and old school ties; and all the concern 
with social distinctions and gentility. Thousands flocked to the second¬ 
ary school searching for a means of making money, and a means of 
social advancement. These same dominant aims still operated, and the 
educational values that were accepted by the new members of the pro¬ 
fessions, and the new suburban-dwelling clerks, were those of their 
better class leaders. What did it matter if the education were relevant or 
not to the actual needs of their future careers? So long as getting to the 
secondary school meant getting a better job, parents would let their 
children learn anything, if they could pass the examinations and win the 
scholarships. 

THE FIRST HALF OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

The Second Industrial Revolution can be considered to date from 
about 1900 when the new power techniques of electricity and the petrol 
engine began to come into general use. The effects of a light movable 
engine began to be felt quickly. Road transport by motor began, and 
flying by a heavier-than-air machine became possible for the first time. 
Factories could now be built anywhere, and did not need to be near 
sources of coal, nor to be operated by heavy steam engines. Light indus¬ 
try developed with the use of new light metals. Mass production soon 
became a term in common use. Increased transport, and the growth of 
industry, led to the growth of still larger towns and suburbs.Ultimately 
towns merged together and the vast conurbations of London, the Mid¬ 
lands and the industrial North, changed the landscape and the lives of 
the people. 

The first fifty years of this century, throughout its wars and its slumps, 
have shown a steady mechanization, industrialization, and urbaniza¬ 
tion, with the growth of the mass society as we know it to-day. 
Telecommunications linked together and speeded up the business, 
the politics, and the news services, within the country and with the 
rest of the world. Transport from place to place became more rapid 
and more frequent. People became more mobile than ever before. 
The two major inventions of the cinema and radio broadcasting 
served the multiple purposes of entertainment, education, and cultura 

diffusion. 
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The growth of the physical sciences and their application to the tech¬ 
nology of war and of peace is obvious enough. They have led us to the 
turbo-jet engine and the release of atomic energy, which have already 

started a new revolution in the use of power. 

The social sciences made a beginning, and the study of economics 
helped to make the control of capitalism more possible, and to make the 
predictions necessary for economic planning. Capitalism reached its 
height with the development of extremely ‘big’ business, the large-scale 
corporations, the monopolies, and cartels, which placed great economic 
power in the hands of relatively few people. Left to free enterprise alone 
the system proved unable to manage its own complexity, and there was 
not only mass unemployment, but the problem of too much production 
while people were in poverty and need. 

The ideal of full democracy became a leading value in the minds of 
the mass of the people. Was that not what they fought wars for? Political 
democracy reached its height, but not until the Reform Bill in 1928 ex¬ 
tended the vote to all adults, men and women, over twenty-one—except 
criminals in prison, lunatics, and peers. But democracy was also asso¬ 
ciated with the values of freedom and equality. So inevitably a struggle 
was intensified among the social forces connected with economics and 
politics. The conflict of capital and labour meant in terms of people (for 
social forces are groups of people), the employers against the employees, 
or organized management against the Trade Unions. In terms of 
politics it meant the rise of the Labour Party to challenge the Conserva¬ 
tives, and towards the mid-century the decline of the Liberals as a 
separate political force. Names of parties may change, and extreme 
points of view can be found within the same party, but clearly the main 
struggle has been between the ‘two nations’ in Disraeli’s words of a 
century ago. 

With regard to social status there has been a tendency to break down 
class distinctions, which is a tendency towards the greater integration of 
society. The members of the upper class have during this period lost 
their dominance, though they still have power out of proportion to 
their numbers. The outstanding feature of the past fifty years with re¬ 
gard to class structure has been the great expansion of the middle 
classes, and the coming to real power of the working classes. In talking 
of status in society this is perhaps the best place to mention the changes 
in the place of women in our society, which is sometimes called their 
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‘emancipation’. 1 This has meant that women have taken more part in 
the productive and intellectual work of the community; they have gained 
full citizenship; and they have been able to alter the balance of social 
forces through any of the organized groups to which they have tended 
more and more to belong. 

Of the aims and values stemming from religion and philosophy we 
have to estimate the major trends among the more educated sections of 
the community. There are many more ‘educated’ people to consider 
during this century owing to the increase of secondary and university 
education, the greater circulation of serious journals, and the wide¬ 
spread interest in discussion, no doubt partly stimulated by ‘spoken 
word’ broadcasting. We must say nevertheless that while interest in 
fundamental values has remained strong there has been a decline in 
adherence to traditional religion. Part of the reason has been the grow¬ 
ing influence of the scientific attitude on all departments of thought. 
Hence it could be said that some form of empirical realism had been 
gaining in influence over idealist philosophies among those who think 
hard about such matters as well as among ordinary people. 

Finally the belief in automatic progress which the Victorians had in 
the Century of Hope gave way to a desire for security. This showed itself 
in fear of war or slump, and by the development of what began as a 
scheme of national insurance into a demand for total social security 
from a ‘Welfare State’. Some have even seen a danger of our valuing 
security so much that we might give up too much of our freedom for it. 

SOCIAL FORCES AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The two major traditions of education which were established by the 
end of the nineteenth century were the elementary schools for the mass 
of the people, and the Grammar and Public Schools for the privileged 
few. The twentieth century began with a first-class muddle in education, 
and still no state system of secondary education. In spite of Matthew 
Arnold’s cry of ‘organize your secondary education’ of over thirty years 
before, the progress of secondary as well as scientific and technical 

1 This of course was begun by the feminists of the latter half of the nineteen^ 
century, c.g. the pioneers of girls' education, Miss Buss and Miss Beale in the 1850 s. 
The Subjection of Women by J. S. Mill, 1869, the foundat.on of G.rton, 1869 and 
Newnham, 1871, but did not become a dominant force until this century. 
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education had not made much headway against upper-class government 
and conservative church interests. The coming at last of the 1902 Act 
has already been referred to. (See p. 63.)* The most influential and the 
most needed type of formal education in the first half of this century was 
provided by the new secondary schools. It is now proposed to touch on 
their development in relation to the social forces involved. 

(i) First there was clearly a great public demand for higher education. 
This demand remained and increased, there being at no time sufficient 
places in the state system to satisfy it, in spite of the tremendous expan¬ 
sion since 1902. This is not surprising since parents at the lower end of 
the social scale realized that education had become one of the main 
agents of occupational and also social mobility. 2 In plain words if you 
wanted to get a better job you needed to obtain a place in a secondary 
school, and before 1944 this meant of the ‘grammar’ type, which only 
held 500,000 of the population between eleven and eighteen. And 
such education also had status value, since social position depends to a 
great degree on a person’s occupation. It should also be noted that the 
pressure of the middle classes to hold their position against competition 
from below has not only kept the private and independent schools (in¬ 
cluding Public Schools) full in spite of their relatively greater cost, and 
increased fees, but has been a factor in the reduction of the size of 
families in these otherwise vigorous and intelligent classes of society. 8 

(ii) The social needs of our growing and complex industrial society 
required a better educated population. Making and selling goods abroad 
became essential to our lives as soon as the population became too great 
to be fed by the produce of our own land. The lesson had to be learnt 
that we live by exports. Still greater diversity of occupations kept arising 
among salaried professional workers, the civil service, office workers and 
business men. 4 The demand for technical education has still not been 
met. 

(iii) The Great War of 1914-18, as all wars do, made us examine the 
quality of our people, and was followed by an Education Act. 

1 The struggle of the different pressure groups at work behind the passing of the 
1902 Act makes fascinating reading as it is described by Lester Smith, To Whom do 
the Schools Belong? pp. 137-44. 

2 See Year Book of Education, 1950, Chapt. 5, ‘Educational Opportunity and Social 
Mobility’ by Jean Floud, for a well-argued sociological account of this problem. 

* G. Leyboume and K. White: Education and the Birth Rate , 1940. 

4 Numbers in these types of occupation doubled in the fifty years before 1931 
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(iv) The general trend of democracy and the belief in equality led to a 
demand for equal educational opportunity. The rise of the Labour Party 
brought with it as one of its cries ‘Secondary Education for AH’. The 
Committee which produced the Hadow Report on The Education of the 
Adolescent was set up by the Labour Government of 1924 and reported 
in 1926. This pointed the way and made quite clear what was needed, 
namely, (a) two different stages of primary and secondary education as 
part of one continuous process, (b) different kinds of secondary schools 
to suit different abilities, aptitudes, and needs of the pupils. Yet these 
reforms, and others then suggested, were not to come until twenty 
years later, after another Great War. 

(v) The cry for equal opportunity included, of course, the education 
of girls, which was far behind that of boys before the 1914 war. The 
opportunities for women to take salaried occupations and skilled work 
increased at a great rate from that time onwards. 

Now let us see what actually happened to secondary education, 
because compared with the obvious needs progress was slow, and 
obstacles were encountered which did not arise from educational con¬ 
siderations but from social prejudice and political expediency. Society 
had in fact changed, but educational change to meet the new needs was 
far behind. 

(1) First a general note on economic forces. The unfortunate facts 
to be recorded cannot easily be put down to the operation of any parti¬ 
cular social pressure groups, as they are a reflection of the economic 
condition of the country as a whole, and the alternation of wars and 
slumps which has characterized the century so far. However, it is worth 
noting that when there is a question of priority of expenditure education 
does not always come high on the list, and this must be related to the 
value it is thought to have by those in power at the time, and also 
related to public opinion. 

The bare facts are as follows. Hopes for day continuation schools and 
raising the school-leaving age to fifteen, as proposed by the Fisher Act 
of 1918 were dashed by the economies of the ‘Geddes Axe’ in the slump 
of 1921. Hopes for the Hadow ‘reorganization’, 1 spurred on by the 
Board of Education’s pamphlet The New Prospect in Education , 1928, 

1 The separation of children at 11 plus into Senior Schools or Central Schools, 
the forerunners of the Secondary Modern Schools, but still at that time under e 

Elementary Code. 
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and by a 50 per cent grant for new buildings, were high in 1930 and then 
were dashed by the economic crisis which then occurred. Recovery from 
1935 onwards led to further building and development preparatory to 
raising the school-leaving age on 1st September 1939! During the war 
a genuine and widespread interest in educational reform led to the Act 
of 1944 which appeared to give a real chance for progress. By 1949 the 
country could hardly produce enough goods to prevent itself from going 
bankrupt. By 1950 another new factor: rearmament. People began to 
ask: ‘What about the county colleges, or raising the school-leaving 
age to sixteen, or smaller classes, or new schools?’ 1 

It is said that we now understand the economic techniques for avoid¬ 
ing slumps—at least in part—and that in fact we did quite the wrong 
thing before in cutting expenditure which only made things worse. This 
view will please those who say there is always money to spend for the 
things you really want. But it must be added that the spending of money 
is not in these days the critical factor. It is man-power and materials. 
While the society uses such an enormous amount of man-power and 
materials, such a high proportion of the national product in real things, 
on large-scale war, or recovering from war, or preparing for defence, it 
has not the men or the bricks to build schools. We have not yet under¬ 
stood the technique for avoiding wars. 

(2) It has been pointed out how the new secondary schools tended to 
imitate the old grammar schools. This is confirmed by the Spens Report 
published in 1938 which says: \ . . The force of tradition was so great 
that, when, under the Education Act, 1902, the state undertook for the 
first time the general organization of secondary schools, the ancient 
Grammar School, local or non-local, was taken as almost the exclusive 
model for secondary schools.’ 4 The Report points out that this policy 
was supported by the ‘Regulations for Secondary Schools’ issued by the 
Board of Education in 1904-5, and that from that date was introduced 
‘an unnecessary and unreal cleavage between secondary and technical 
education’. It states further that also from 1904 a confusion began 
whereby the traditional academic course directed towards the universi- 

1 Perhaps the Report, School and Life , 1947 (First Report of the new Advisory 
Council for Education in England), is right in saying: \ .. half a century’s unremitting 
efforts will be required before we can hope to have good primary schools for all.’ 

(p. 12.) 

% Spens Report , op. cit., p. 351. 
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ties was the type of education preferred even when it was not appro¬ 
priate to the needs of the boys and girls. What happened is clearly set 
out in this Report 1 and one of its conclusions gives support for the view 
we are holding, that the ‘existing arrangements... have ceased to corre¬ 
spond with the actual structure of modern society, and with the econ¬ 
omic facts of the situation’ (p. 353). 

Many obstacles to change can thus be traced back to the social 
prestige of the Grammar School, and the traditional belief that the man 
who works with the tongue and the pen is superior to the man who 
works with his hands. 

3. When we look at the types of school the Spens Report proposed it 
is interesting to make a comparison with the proposals of the Taunton 
Commission reporting in 1868, seventy years before. 

Taunton First Grade School. To age 18 plus. No attempt to displace 
the classics, but curriculum to include mathematics, modern 
languages and science. In general like a Public School but with 
lower fees. 

Spens Grammar School. To age 18 plus. ‘No reason to recommend 
any revolutionary change in the subjects and activities’ of the 
Grammar School, except that the curriculum can be lightened after 
13 plus so long as the subjects include English, a language, or 
science or mathematics, (pp. xxiii-xxiv.) 

Taunton Second Grade School. To age 16. Latin and ‘those subjects 
which can be turned to a practical use in business’. For boys wish¬ 
ing to enter the professions, for example, engineering. 

Spens Technical High School. To age 16 plus. 2 Intellectual discipline 
along with technical value in relation to a group of occupations 
notably engineering and building. (See p. 373.) 

Taunton Third Grade School. To age 14. General education, and not 

1 A good account of the development of the tradition and social prestige of the 
Grammar Schools is given in Chaps. I and II of the Spens Report , with a summary 
of the conclusions on pp. 349-53. 

* Note the leaving age of 16 plus. This was changed by the Norwood Report o 
1941 but Spens recommended it as 16 and note the reasons on p. xxix. They say ,‘ U 
the boys will be matured sooner by contact with men who normally teach adults, 
i e in the Technical Colleges. Also, while it is not directly stated, one gets the im¬ 
pression that the Committee did not really want Technical Schools to have-at Sixth 
Form, which is the glory of the Grammar School, and whose tradmon depends o 

its existence’. (See p. xx.) 
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vocational. ‘The most urgent educational need of the country.’ 
For farmers, tradesmen, and superior artisans. 

Spens Modern School . To age 14 (then the school-leaving age). Gen¬ 
eral education with a practical and concrete approach, but not 
vocational. For the majority of boys and girls in the country. 

Can we not detect here the continuance of a social class distinction? 
It should be added at once that the Spens Report called for equality of 
status in every respect between the Grammar and the Technical School, 
and made it essential that there should be parity between all types of 
secondary school, with methods of transfer between them, and so on. 
The Taunton Commissioners openly stated that the distinctions between 
the schools corresponded ‘roughly, but by no means exactly, to the 
gradations of society’. The demand for parity may not in every sense be 
a possible one, its meaning needs analysis, but that our present ‘grada¬ 
tions of society’ have strong views on it can be seen from any current 
controversy on the multilateral school. That parity of status has not 
been achieved, economic considerations apart, is because the educa¬ 
tional system reflects the structure of the social system. 

4. Continuing the story of what happened in secondary education the 
Norwood Report published in 1943 1 supported the idea that all the 
children of the country could be separated into three groups, and they 
described three types of mind to which corresponded three types of 
curricula. These types of mind also conveniently fitted the three types 
of school which already existed or were proposed. The unscientific 
basis of this division of abilities has been widely criticized by psycho¬ 
logists, but we are here concerned with its sociology. The interest in the 
present context lies in the social overtones and undertones of this Report . 
It might be cited as an example of a tendency to find in human nature 
what you want to find, in order to fit your social theory. Further, as an 
exercise in clear thinking, the ambiguities and lack of logic should be 
studied in pp. 2-4. Of these types of children, Type 1 is the Grammar 
School boy (or girl), and a good description is given of a pupil with high 
intelligence and powers of abstraction. Type 2 is the Technical School 
boy, and his interests lie in the ‘field of applied science or applied art’. 
‘He often has an uncanny insight into the intricacies of mechanism, 
whereas the subtleties of language construction are too delicate for him.’ 
It may be asked could not a boy of high intelligence be found in a tech- 

1 Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary Schools, H.M S O 
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nical school? Why, yes, the Report admits that he may. And do not 
some Grammar School boys have interests in applied science or art, 
e.g. become doctors, engineers, architects, etc.? And may they not 
sometimes be unsubtle in language? Why, yes, but ought they to have 
gone to a Technical School? 

Type 2 ‘may or may not be good at games or other activities’. This 
kind of statement, which gives no information of what is or is not the 
case, like ‘either it is raining or it is not’, finds a frequent place in these 
pages. Of Type 1 it is said: ‘He may be good with his hands or he may 
not; he may be a good “mixer” or a leader, etc.’ Quite so, but how does 
this distinguish him from Types 2 or 3? We read on to Type 3 and find 
that ‘He may or may not be good with his hands, or sensitive to Music 
or Art’. Now why only this type may or may not be that? And may not 
any of them be good at games or only Type 2? 

It appears that Types 2 and 3 have a lot in common. In the Technical 
School boy ‘knowledge must be capable of immediate application, and 
concerned with the control of material things’. But Type 3, the Modern 
School boy, his mind also ‘must turn its knowledge or its curiosity to 
immediate test; and his test is essentially practical’. Grammar School 
boys do not, of course touch material things, nor are they practical! 

Type 3 is a queer boy. He can’t deal much with ‘ideas’ but his ability 
is ‘in the realm of facts’. This distinction is clearly one of the subtleties 
of language construction, but the boy has some ideas for ‘his career is 
often in his mind’, which marks him off at once as having a very limited 
horizon. One finds a page later that the curriculum for this Type 3 
should ‘enable pupils to take up the work of life’, while the second type 
of curriculum provides, ‘special data and skills associated with a parti¬ 
cular kind of occupation’. But in the Grammar School they must pursue 
study for its own sake: did they not inherit the tradition of the gentle¬ 
men who need not soil their hands nor worry about earning a living. 

5. When the 1944 Education Bill came before Parliament it had been 
well prepared and well discussed in advance. It is a good example of the 
working of modern democracy, by the consultation of all interests li e y 
to be concerned, and by the publication of pamphlets, programmes o 


* This story is well told by H. C. Dent in Education "Transition 
ChaD. IV in which he describes the prevailing aims of educational thinke 
theorists, and the direct influence of religious, professional, political an in u 
forces and of public opinion. 
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reform, and memoranda by organizations of all kinds. 1 Any teacher or 
educationist at that time had a chance to influence the Government, 
not only through existing professional bodies, but through quite new 
organizations which were set up for the specific purpose of advocating 
educational reform. The Government played its part well in dealing 
with the diverse pressures brought to bear on it, and the result was an 
Education Act welcomed by all parties, and to which even the most 
ardent reformer could raise little objection, except perhaps that it leaves 
untouched the Public Schools and independent schools which still con¬ 
stitute a system of their own separate from the state system. It cannot 
be said that there is yet a fully unified educational structure. 

How far, and how quickly, the provisions of the Act could be carried 
out remained to be doubted as the years went by, and obstacles arose. 
With regard to secondary education, which is our present theme, the 
1944 Act opens the way to all the developments desired since the Hadow 
Report of 1926. The Act says nothing, however, about types of school , 
it only lays it down as a duty of the local authority to provide (in accor¬ 
dance with the oft-quoted clause 8 (b)), education to suit the ‘different 
ages, abilities and aptitudes’ of the pupils. It is not therefore stated by 
the Act that the Grammar-Technical-Modern division of schools is the 
one that should continue, or is expected to continue. This problem, 
along with many others, must be worked out in the course of the next 
half-century, and under the influence of the social forces of the future. 

1 The Board of Education issued a confidential memorandum in 1941, known 
as the Green Book, as a basis for discussion with L.E.A.’s, teachers’ organizations 
and other bodies. A summary was made public, and there followed the prolonged 
interaction of social forces so well described by Dent, op. cit. The White Paper of 
1943, Educational Reconstruction, summarized the Government’s position, and by 
then the main decisions were made, and many compromises already effected. Mr. 

R. A. Butler well deserved the praise he received for steering the 1944 Bill through 
Parliament. 
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The Educational Needs of our Future Society 


England in the Second Half of the Twentieth Century—A Mass Society 
The Changing Nature of Our Democracy—The Role of Education 

THE SECOND HALF OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

W E are now entering a new phase of the Industrial Revolution. 

Man has acquired the possibility of unlimited physical power, 
and the complete conquest of materials. Even before the dis¬ 
covery of the use of nuclear energy, new engines, resulting in the turbo¬ 
jet, were being developed which have already made the piston engine 
out of date for aircraft. The application of the gas turbine to land 
vehicles is under trial. Hydro-electric power is also being developed on 
an increasing scale. It is an indication of our mechanical progress that 
it should be considered a reasonable scheme to divert the Mediterranean 
Sea into the Quattara Depression of Egypt, power would be made on 
the way, and the subsequent evaporation of the sea water by the sun 
would yield valuable chemicals. But the use of nuclear (atomic) energy 
is completely revolutionary, and taps the source of power which heats 
the sun. Its practical application to motive power is beginning with the 
atomic submarine (1952), and presumably will be followed by engines 
on this principle for liners. The coming of nuclear reactors as power 
stations for making electricity, thus making coat for this purpose un¬ 
necessary, has been predicted. There is no mechanical reason why 
space-travel should not leave the realm of scientific fiction once suffi¬ 
cient power has been harnessed to the rocket-ship. There is an Inter¬ 
national Conference on Astronautics which meets annually, and c 
British Inter-Planetary Society is supported by serious scientists. Le us 
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remember that the Aeronautical Society of Great Britain was founded 
in 1866 to develop power-driven aircraft, and it may well have been 
laughed at then. 

The conquest of materials means that the chemist can say ‘What 
have you got? And what do you want?’ and turn the one into the other. 
During the first World War the Germans literally made explosives from 
the air, by the fixation of nitrogen and subsequent manufacture of 
nitrates. During the last war the Germans were short of oil so they made 
it from coal; the Americans were short of rubber so they made it from 
oil; and the Japanese were short of oil so they made it from rubber, of 
which they had plenty after seizing Malaya. For some time the world 
has used synthetic materials, which do not occur at all in nature, and 
which are often better for their purpose than natural materials. The 
plastics and the artificial textile industries are both examples of this. 
The development of plastics is such that metal and wood are being re¬ 
placed for many purposes. Car bodies have been made of plastic, with 
seats from a derivative of soya bean. Everyone knows about nylon, and 
we will hear more of terylene which is said to be as good. The fantasy 
of The Man in the White Suit, 1 which it was hoped would never wear 
out, may yet become a reality. Any kind of material might be used as 
a starting-point. A professor in Leeds says he has a pullover made of 
monkey nuts, and that he could make an overcoat out of a disease, 
given enough germ capsules. The wool industry has shown a little fear 
of substances like Ardil, which is made from the chemicals of grass 
without the intervention of the sheep. What, after all, is a cow to the 
chemist but an apparatus for turning grass into milk! It is only a matter 
of time when synthetic food will be made from simpler components. An 

easy synthesis of starch or sugar, which so far only plants can make, 
would be a good beginning. 

Lewis Mumford foresees the coming of a Biotechnic Phase, when the 
bio-social sciences such as medicine, agriculture, nutrition, and psycho¬ 
logy will take precedence over the mechanical. Certainly the develop¬ 
ment of chemotherapy by the use of new drugs and medicines is giving 
us new power over disease. Note only the sulphonamide drugs, and 
penial in and the other anti-biotics. Some experts regard the scientific 
control of food production, by the decrease of plant and animal disease 
by plant and animal breeding, and by the better utilization of land, as 

1 A film of 1951. 
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absolutely necessary for the survival of an increasing world population. 

The social sciences are certainly well established by the half-century, 
and look like growing very rapidly, in particular economics, psychology 
and the composite group of sciences concerned with the control of 
human behaviour. These sciences provide the necessary theoretical 
basis for social and economic planning which have become inevitable in 
the life of a modern industrial nation. We have conquered the material 
world on which we live, can we also conquer the social world in which 
we live? This is largely a matter of social techniques, in particular the 
methods of mass communication and any form of influencing human 
behaviour on a large scale. And we have television, which may become 
one of the dominant techniques in the political life of the next fifty years. 

Another new technique which may lead to astonishing results in the 
future is Cybernetics or the science of automatic control. This deals 
with the theory of a large range of mechanisms including electronic 
calculating machines, self-guiding missiles, and machines for running 
other machines. This new science can thus save the brains of man, as 
well as his hands. We see here the beginning of the manufacture of a 
mechanical brain. The prospect of automatic factories guided by only a 
few technicians leads one to speculate on the social changes involved. 1 
Yet the decrease of drudgery and the increase of leisure is one of the 
desirable results of the progress of science—if we can find something 


sensible to do in our spare time. 

The power and techniques which are already under human control 
make a world of plenty a practical possibility for the first time in history. 
It all depends on the choices made by human beings. Not only our 
society but the whole world is involved. The greater the power the more 
acutely the moral problem is focused. It is always a problem of choice, 
and the outcome depends on the aims and values of those who choose. 
In our society there is a widespread lack of faith. Relativism and un¬ 
certainty tend to dominate the philosophy of the ordinary'man. 
have not made a new synthesis, or reinterpretation of belief to 
changed world. The old religious forces are still at work but becomi g 
less and less effective in their present form except on a sma sea j 
Three main trends can be observed, which w.ll probably cohort unnl 
one becomes dominant or a new synthesis develops. First t ^ ^ 
tainty may lead to a renewed dogmatism or absolutism, p P 
1 Norbcrt Wiener: The Human Use of Human Beings, 1951. 
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• undesirable kind. Or we can learn to tolerate the unavoidable uncer¬ 
tainty, and a secular humanism may develop into an acceptable faith, 
without reliance on the traditional beliefs. Thirdly there can be a rebirth 
of spiritual religion, basically Christian but perhaps involving profound 
changes in the existing Churches. 

In what do we firmly believe and put our trust? The strongest faith 
is in democracy and freedom, however differently or vaguely those words 
may be interpreted. Democracy and freedom are not ends in themselves, 
yet they are held as important values by the majority of English people. 
Yet freedom is relative, and can only be had on conditions. Hence the 
paradox of planned freedom. We all hope that in a society which is 
becoming more collective in its organization, and more centrally con¬ 
trolled, we can still retain our essential freedoms. Above all, and in 
spite of the possibilities for human welfare, we look to the future with 
anxiety and live in fear of a war which will again destroy our hopes. 

A MASS SOCIETY 

It is within the socio-cultural framework of our society during the 
immediate future that the educational system promised by the 1944 Act 
has to be developed. While we do not claim to predict the future, there 
are some general trends which can be observed. How the social forces 
will group themselves is not so clear as the needs which face our people 
at all levels. In the long run education will adjust itself in response to 
social needs, but there are several different ways in which the response can 
be made. Let us first look a little closer at the kind of society in which 
we are now living, and as it is likely to be in the near future. 

Great Britain is a mass industrial society, and to-day that means that 
our principal material problems are economic. We live close together 
in towns. Over 50 per cent of the population of England live in dense 
conurbations and large towns of over 100,000, most of the rest live in 
smaller towns, and only one-fifth live in what is still called the country¬ 
side. We can only produce enough food to feed one-half of our popula¬ 
tion, and we cannot provide all the raw materials for our industry. 
From these basic facts follows the familiar economic argument which 
concludes that our standard of living depends on our exports and our 
total productive capacity. Through nationalization the state has now 
entered the spheres of production and distribution, so that industry is 
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divided into the two sectors of private enterprise and state ownership. 
At the same time organized labour is a social force protecting the 
workers’ interests against the employers, if necessary, whether they 
work for the state or for private capitalists. The organized professional 
workers are becoming a more powerful social force because of the 
greatly increased size of the professions, and the development of new 
professions, all dealing with the highly specialized scientific, technical 
and administrative work of industry, commerce and government. These 
facts create the social need for efficient and productive workers at all 


levels, and the best possible use of educated man-power. 

Politically we will assume that we are likely to retain what is virtually 
a two-party system for some time to come, and even if the names change 
there will be ‘left’ or ‘right’ attitudes corresponding to what we now call 
the socialists and the conservatives. If we fall, through whatever kind of 
crisis, into a one-party government then our present democratic way of 
life will be in danger. A new political force is growing up which can be 
called ‘managerial’ and which will have its influence within the body 
politic (see p. 54), through the exercise of executive power on a large 
scale. The ‘managers’ are those who have charge of the actual processes 
of production. 1 Planning directors, production managers, operating 
executives, administrative engineers, supervisory technicians, superin¬ 
tendents, bureau heads, etc., have functions within industry, but also 
exercise political power since they play an active role in the organization 
of society. Whatever the politics may become we assume the mainten¬ 
ance of democracy, and this demands of all the people the responsi¬ 
bilities of full membership of society. These responsibilities become 


greater the more democracy spreads. 

With regard to social status, the growth of equality and the increasing 
social mobility have done much to make the old class distinctions mean¬ 
ingless. This does not mean, however, that there is no hierarchy o 
prestige groups in the social order, but that they tend to be based more 
on income level and occupational status. Public opinion is becoming 
more of an influence on the government, as well as on salesman J' 
and the different 'publics’ are zealously ‘polled’ for their P£ f " e "“ | 
be it in prime ministers or biscuits. The polls in fact specify 
groups in terms of age, sex, income, class or other cmegones he pub 1, 
belongs. The differences of needs and opinions, and hence the soci 

1 lumps Burnham: The Managerial Revolution, 1941. 
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pressures, of youth as against age are likely to become more acute, 
because the proportion of old people in the population is increasing 
and that of young people decreasing. This is already certain to con¬ 
tinue, because of the decline of the birth rate since the beginning of the 
century, and the increased longevity due to the advance of medicine and 
improved social conditions. No increase in the birth rate, even if it is 
maintained, can alter this trend for a long time ahead. 

The techniques of our present society have also brought the pheno¬ 
mena of mass production and mass communication. Both can tend 
towards uniformity; the first of goods, the second of minds. When the 
same things are produced in large quantities there is an obvious stand¬ 
ardization, and often a restriction of choice. The situation has an 
aesthetic aspect, since it becomes more difficult to show individual taste 
even in personal things like food, furniture and clothes. The effect upon 
the worker is also significant since the same sort of repetitive, button¬ 
pushing, lever-pulling work is needed to produce almost any kind of 
goods. Hence a tendency to dehumanize the worker, at least during 
working hours, and make him or her function like a part of the machine. 
This state of affairs is not only found in factories, since there are large 
numbers of ‘white-collar’ workers in offices, whose work is just as 
routine and monotonous as that of the factory workers. They have their 
leisure but this is becoming more and more dependent on the machine, 
and leisure also tends to become mass produced. It has often been asked, 
as an educational question, whether leisure can be used to give the 
satisfactions which the less skilled workers cannot get from their work. 
It may be that they only seek excitement and pleasure, and are content 
with stimulants and entertainment. With regard to numerical facts all 
we can do is to report an all-round increase, over a long period, in the 
expenditure on entertainment and gambling, and in the consumption of 
alcohol, tobacco and cosmetics. 1 Many new means of mechanical 
amusement have been created. We have the telecinema; shall we even 
yet have the ‘Feelies’ of Brave New World as imagined by Aldous 
Huxley. ‘An all super-singing, synthetic talking, coloured, stereoscopic, 
Feely, with scent-organ accompaniment’, with suitable smells of orange- 
blossom wafted through the theatre as the audience tactually experience 
the most touching love scene. It has been reported that a scent-organ 

1 See Seebohm Rowntree and G. R. Lavers: Life ami Leisure To-day, 1951 for a 
survey of the whole problem. ’ 
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has indeed been made by an Italian professor who speaks of the syn¬ 
chronized odours which make the ‘Smellies’ a reality. One gets the 
impression more and more that anything is possible—if people really 
want it. 

The moral problem, as always, is concerned with how we choose to 
use our inventions. The media of mass communication such as the 
cinema, the radio and the press are continuously spreading ideas, and 
establishing common interests and tastes. These can either spread a more 
enlightened culture or stereotype thinking and standardize ideas. Up to 
a point social solidarity through a set of common beliefs is a good thing, 
and something our chaotic society badly needs. But we must not accept 
indoctrination without the free play of criticism, or else something 
much more valuable will be lost. 

The use of television will provide a test for our social morals, and it 
may become of very great importance. Even more than with the sound 
radio actuality can come into the home. It possesses all the intimacy and 
personality of the radio voices, with the apparent reality of vision, and 
the hypnotism of the cinema screen. There is the maximum possible 
participation of the population in what is going on in the world. This 
could be used to encourage active citizenship, and the awareness of the 
machinery of democratic government. Before long common knowledge 
of world events will be instantaneous in many countries, and we should 
note that the commentary can be in any language, which solves the 
problem of the world film understandable by all. In March 1951 the 
televising of the Senate Committee Investigating Crime in the United 
States created an enormous interest, and brought home to the public 
the reality of the crime problem. Later in the same year the first coast- 
to-coast hook-up’ gave the whole nation a view of the Japanese Treaty 
Conference in San Francisco, thus bringing into people’s homes the 
personalities of world affairs, and enabling them to be critical of the 
actual proceedings as they took place. As we write the latest instance is 
the televising of the Party Conventions at Chicago, 1952. 1 The public 
will soon begin to demand to look in at all such national events. It is 
true that by seeing for themselves people are to some extent protected 

1 Here it was that the ‘peepic-crccpic’ also called the 'walkie-lookie began to 
achieve prominence. This is a mobile tele-camera which can take close-ups of l - 
gates anywhere, and catch unguarded expressions. Here also delegates chose 
colour of their shirts to suit the cameras and made-up before speeches. 
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against the distortion or withholding of news by other forms of report¬ 
ing, but it puts an increased strain on their capacity for critical judg¬ 
ment. There are no doubt many arguments for and against this kind of 
increase of public knowledge, or the policy of ‘trusting the people’, but 
any conclusions about the television of political events must await more 
experience of its effects. In any case it is difficult to see how the public 
demand to see and hear can be refused. 

How television is used for entertainment or education will also depend 
very much on what people want to see. In the United States they have 
not the same control as over here but their experience is instructive. As 
we write lookers-in clamour to view ‘Howdy Doody’, ‘Lucky Pop’, and 
‘Life with Snarky Parker’, as well as vivid crime stories. Children at 
present cannot be dragged away from the set. Hoppalong Cassidy in his 
Westerns is not only a national hero but children are said to model their 
behaviour on what he says and does. 

Television has also been claimed as the ‘Visual Educationists’ Dream’ 
come true, but we must remember that it is already becoming less and 
less necessary to read. Reading is an essential tool for higher education, 
as well as preserving the individual’s capacity to choose for himself what 
he likes to study, and when he wants to do so. As time goes on there may 
arise a new elite of those who remain able to read, and thus the only 
people who can develop an individual taste in literature from the use of 
books. 


THE CHANGING NATURE OF OUR DEMOCRACY 

The idea of our democracy has taken on a new form during this 
century. Let us remind ourselves of its basic principles, and see how 
these are being reinterpreted. There are three general statements which 
express our democratic theory. 

(i) All people are in some sense equal. This principle has often caused 

confusion of thought, since people are obviously not ‘created equal’ in 

abilities or talents, either physical or mental. What is meant is that each 

person is unique as a personality, and has an equal right to respect as an 

end in himself. When we had given men equality before the law, and as 

citizens with certain political rights, it was found that they could still be 

subject to economic exploitation, and many lived in extreme poverty. 

Hence the demand for a more equal distribution of wealth, which is the 
basis of the Welfare State. 
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(ii) All people have certain essential freedoms. Freedom of worship, 
freedom of speech and opinion, freedom of assembly for political or 
economic ends, all these are well known, and only restricted by the 
necessary laws for our protection. But a new series of freedoms have 
appeared which can be called social freedoms, and are demanded in the 
interest of social justice. They are best expressed in the language of the 
Beveridge Report on Social Security as freedom from want, disease, 
ignorance, squalor and idleness. Such freedoms can only be achieved 
by some form of collective action, which means central planning by the 
authority of the government. All planning involves restrictions of some 
kind on somebody, and the discussion of its value centres on whether it 
is in the interest of the people as a whole. The co-existence of freedom 
and control is the paradox of planning. In giving more equality we have 
also attacked some of the traditional freedoms; the freedom of manage¬ 


ment of personal income and property, or the freedom to own the 
means of production and to employ others. 

(iii) Government by consent is the third main principle of our demo¬ 
cracy. Only quite recently have all the adult population effectively had 
a vote. By law this did not come until the Act of 1928, but it should be 
noted also that all the young adults who w'ere enfranchised after 1935 
had no chance to vote until 1945, the date of the next general election. 


The young women, w r ho came last on the political scene, are only just 
realizing their responsibilities. The coming of full political democracy, 
when all are consulted about their government for the first time in his¬ 
tory, means that all the citizens must accept the responsibilities of full 
membership of their society. This can still be called a new idea, and the 
acceptance of such responsibility is one of the social needs for the future. 

Let us return to economic planning and the social freedoms, for this 
is the essentially new factor in our mass industrial democracy. We have 
said that all planning involves control. This is not a party pohtica 
matter but is inherent in the economic situation. The political parties 
will differ over what should be planned, and over the rate of change 
attempted. The controls necessary are on the whole economic, o 
achieve freedom from want and freedom from disease a compulsory 
insurance scheme for everybody was required. Since the benefits are 
not all paid from contributions but partly from taxation fo nstanc 
family allowances are paid entirely from the Exchequer) this invoIve 
to some extent a distribution of wealth from the richer to the poorer 
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well as from those not in need to those who are. Food subsidies also 
come from the taxpayer, and the benefits of cheaper food are mostly 
provided by those who pay most taxes. And a National Health Service 
means less freedom for the doctors, and planned food production less 
freedom for the farmers. Freedom from ignorance was the objective of 
the increased educational provision of the Act of 1944. But note that 
this gave more control to the central authority, and thus less freedom to 
the local authorities. If all parts of the Act are implemented it will mean 
that employers will not be free to employ youths under eighteen every 
day, but that the young people must attend county colleges a specified 
number of days. It will mean that independent schools will have to be 
inspected, and might be closed. Are parents free to chose a school for 
their children unless they pay for entrance to an independent school? 

Freedom from squalor involves town and country planning. The 
individual cannot build his house or his factory where he wishes. There 
is control over the ownership of land, and authorities may receive orders 
for compulsory purchase. 

Freedom from idleness is the key problem, but full employment can¬ 
not be achieved without central economic control. This means control 
over the use of capital and the control of investment. Some of these 
freedoms we are losing may not be important, some may be necessary 
for the sake of greater gains to society, but it is worth pointing out that 
the spirit of freedom that was at one time thought essential to the growth 
of British prosperity under free enterprise, has had to change its nature. 

That the situation is not without danger has been shown by Karl 
Mannheim in his Diagnosis of Our Time , 1943. 1 His main theme is 
expressed on the first page of that book as follows: ‘We are living in an 
age of transition from a laissez-faire to a planned society. The planned 
society which will come may take one of two shapes: it will be ruled 
either by a minority in terms of a dictatorship, or by a new form of 
government which, in spite of its increased power, will still be demo¬ 
cratically controlled.’ He then develops his conception of planning for 
freedom, which will result neither in Fascism nor Communism but in a 
Third Way. This may be achieved by using the new social techniques in 
a suitable way. These social techniques are methods of influencing 
human behaviour on a large scale both by the modern means of mass 

1 His analysis of society in an age of reconstruction is given in greater detail in 
Man and Society, 1940, which is a much more difficult book to read 
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communication, and by the economic and psychological inventions for 
achieving social control. Mannheim sees the danger of these techniques 
making the centralization of power and minority rule much easier. We 
have seen this happen in totalitarian states and in the future it will be 
easier still. 1 Public opinion can be conditioned and education controlled; 
civil power as well as military power can be concentrated and operated 
from key positions. This would be planning, but in terms of a dictator¬ 
ship. The alternative is planning for freedom. How can this be achieved? 
We give an outline of some of the conditions Mannheim proposes.* 

(i) You need not plan for conformity, but can plan for variety. 
Regimentation is not necessary; co-ordination need not be that of the 
goose-step, but can be that of the orchestra. 

(ii) Part of planning is deliberately to refrain from interference. Leave 
to free enterprise the largest place possible, and do not control for the 
sake of control. 

(iii) To give greater social justice (the new social freedoms) we must 
plan, but the objective is itself a democratic move, and will be freely 
accepted by the majority. Also it can be done by the existing machinery 
of our government, and no revolution or dictatorship is required to 
improve the living conditions of the people. 

(iv) Democracy must no longer be neutral over its aims or tolerant 
of those who would destroy it. It must become a militant democracy. 
We have a ‘perfect right to exclude those who wish to abuse the methods 
of freedom for abolishing freedom’. For example we can only allow the 
government to be changed by peaceful means, and must prevent by 

force those who would use violent means. 

(v) There is no need to dictate everything that people should think. 
Agreement is possible over a set of basic values, which should be propa¬ 
gated widely, while the more ‘complicated’ values could be left open to 
choice and experiment. Mannheim thinks that, ‘the democracies have a 
set of basic values in common, which are inherited from classical anti¬ 
quity, and even more from Christianity, and that it is not too difficult 
to state them and agree on them’. This corresponds to Fred Clarke s 
suggestion that we must ‘communicate the type and provide for growth 

beyond the type’. 

« See George Orwell: Nineteen Eighty Four , 1950, which is a fantasy with a per¬ 
fectly serious moral. 

1 From Diagnosis of Our Time, Chap. I. 
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(vi) We must realize in England why we don t like thinking, and 
especially thinking ahead or planning. Things are changing in the world, 
our secure and insular position has gone, and we must give up our old 
ideas. We suspect ‘intellectuals’ too much, we are too attached to 
tradition, and we neglect the energies of youth and link prestige with the 
elderly. At the same time Mannheim always insists that the moral force, 
the sense of balance, the political maturity and genius for peaceful 
reform of the British, make us the most likely people to carry out the 
new pattern of democracy. 

We have given a picture of how democracy is changing its nature in 
this century. The chief features of the change are two. First the much 
greater participation of the mass of the people in all the ways of their 
society. This is primarily a result of the increased communication of 
ideas and of the mobility of people. Second the improved standard of 
living of all the poorer and lower middle sections of the community. 
This is due to a combination of a new understanding of the ideal of 
equality, with the machinery of economic planning. The potential ex¬ 
periences of most people are therefore greater than ever before. The 
effectiveness of education depends on the experiences people select and 
which are selected for them. We thus turn to the role of education in 
our future society. 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 

We are educating now for 1975 and after. That is the time when the 
population of our schools will be taking on positions of responsibility 
in our future society. How will our educational system respond to the 
needs of the socio-cultural situation we have just been describing? If 
it is true, as our theory has suggested, that education tends to follow 
social change, then by observing the present trends of society we should 
be in some position to predict the possible responses in the sphere of 
education. Let us consider some of our present social needs in turn, 
remembering that they are all part of the same complex situation. 

1. To maintain the scientific and industrial techniques, and the body 
politic of our society, we need a large number of intelligent men and 
women for such occupations as those of scientific and professional special¬ 
ists, administrators, planners, managers, technicians and sub-professionals. 

As we now see things the school education of those who will take up 
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such occupations is mainly the task of the Grammar Schools and the 
Technical Schools or Colleges. The first general point to make is that 
whatever type of school such people go to in future, the functions in 
society are those requiring relatively high intelligence. We do not 
specify the type of school in order to evade for the moment the multi¬ 
lateral question. We would also avoid discussing how accurately intelli¬ 
gence can be measured, or when is the best time to measure it. The fact 
remains that some people have more units of brain power than others, 
however it is measured, and it is those among the upper ranges of men¬ 
tal capacity who are required to be trained as the future specialists in 
their professions. It seems likely that in our enthusiasm for equality and 
equal opportunity we have tended to underestimate the over-riding 
importance of the factor of general intelligence. It seems also likely that 
we shall have to give more attention to educational methods and curri¬ 
cula most suited to specially gifted children. If we do not we shall find 
that some of the most skilled work of our society is not being done 
properly, because insufficient intelligence or improperly applied intelli¬ 
gence is being devoted to it. There are strong advocates for reserving 
the Grammar School, or some Grammar Schools, for the most able 
children . 1 A movement along those lines might satisfy the need provided 
certain other conditions are observed. For example, in our type of 
society as many people, or more, are required with high intelligence to 
be technologists or engineers as to be administrators or members of the 
liberal professions. Most Grammar Schools at present are not well 
adapted to the future technologist; but we shall return to this matter later. 

The second general point is that inevitably there must be a large ex¬ 
pansion of technical and technological education, which is likely to 
become one of the dominant forms of education during the next twenty- 
five years. Again we can say that if it does not happen the functioning 
of our industrial society will suffer. This is not only a question of 
higher or university education. It affects the schools as preparing for 
the universities, and it affects the training of technicians at all levels. 

At the present time there is a certain cultural conflict between the 
idea of a technical education and the idea of a liberal education. The 
technical education is regarded, on the whole, as inferior, and the term 
‘vocational’ is also applied to it in a disapproving manner by the sup¬ 
porter of the pure liberal-cultural tradition. This is ‘culture’ in its c assi- 

1 Eric James: Education for Leadership , 1950. 
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cal sense. We require as Sir Fred Clarke has written, a synthesis 
between the two conceptions of culture ... the literary (or classical) and 
the scientific (or modern).’ 1 Speaking of proposals for the new types of 
secondary technical school he also wrote that there is still a fear that 
‘what the Technical High School will offer will not be real education . 2 
In a recent debate in the House of Lords, speaking in favour of more 
education for technologists, it was said, ‘Propaganda will be needed in 
the schools to overcome the old-fashioned idea that a man going in for 
technology was not educated.’ 3 How the literary prestige of the Gram¬ 
mar School lingers on! We are not being unfair to our teachers in 
Technical Institutions because at the Annual Conference of their Asso¬ 
ciation in 1952 it was generally accepted that Secondary Technical 
Schools were still thought to be inferior to Grammar Schools, and the 
place for the less gifted children. They were concerned with emphasizing 
that the technical type of education can be as good as any other. Clearly 
this liberal versus vocational conflict must be solved. 

To clarify the issue let it be admitted that the present Grammar 
School is vocational anyhow. Most of the sixth form on the science 
side, if they stay on, will be learning their science or mathematics with 
their future careers in their minds. If a boy takes the first M.B. (pre- 
medical examination), at school it is with the intention of becoming a 
doctor. The large number of future teachers who come from Grammar 
Schools are learning the subjects they will teach. The boy who is going 
to write, be it articles, books, or laws, practises writing. The whole 
distinction between technical and secondary (grammar) education 
should have been abolished by the famous passages in the Report of 
the Bryce Commission in 1895. 4 But in our historical setting that could 

1 Education and Social Change, p. 26. 

2 Ibid., p. 20. 

3 11th June 1952. 

4 For instance: ‘Secondary education is technical, because it teaches the boy so 
to apply the principles he is learning, and so to learn the principles by applying them, 
or so to use the instruments he is being made to know, as to perform or produce 
something, interpret a literature or a science, make a picture of a book, practise a 
plastic or manual art, convince a jury or persuade a senate, translate or annotate an 
author, dye wool, weave cloth, design or construct a machine, navigate a ship or 
command an army.’ This passage, describing a secondary education as it should 
exist, was quoted by the Spens Report (p. 59) which later says: ‘These statesmanlike 
and far-sighted recommendations were passed by. An unreal and unnecessary division 
was introduced between secondary and technical education.’ 
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not have happened, because of the social prestige of the classical 
tradition and the Public School. 

As time goes on the matter is getting more serious. One solution is 
to extend the vocational function of the Grammar School. Let all the 
future professional specialists go to the same school, but provide 
sufficient new courses for them to choose from. This would involve a 
thorough-going and radical curriculum reform. To decide what new 
subjects would have to be offered it is only necessary to look at the 
needs of our society. It would be essential to have economics, the pre¬ 
liminary studies for engineering of all kinds, statistics and more different 
varieties of mathematics, more advanced electricity, agricultural science 
and higher commercial subjects. Practical work would have to be 
offered in mechanical and technical laboratories and workshops. As the 
Grammar Schools already carry some sciences to a high degree of 
specialization there is no reason why they should not take on new ones, 
once the difficulty of finding teachers was overcome. In any case it looks 
as though the Grammar Schools will have to adapt or perish. They are 
losing pupils because they are not satisfying the social needs of the time. 
Figures given in 1951 showed that 65 per cent of pupils were leaving 
before the age of seventeen, and 25 per cent before the age of sixteen. 
There are many reasons for this drift, but among them must be con¬ 
sidered the possibility that the schools are not providing what the boys 
and girls and their parents want. It is also possible that many of the 
pupils are not clever enough to benefit from what is provided. 

A second solution is to develop on an adequate scale the Technical 
High School proposal of the Spens Report. In spite of some attempts to 
do this there are in fact very few Technical Secondary Schools of 
equivalent status to Grammar Schools. An essential condition would be 
to have sufficient entrants of equal intelligence with the best of the 
Grammar School. While the next best are sent to the Technical School 
there will never be parity. Another condition would be that the pupils 
must get enough ‘general culture’ as well as technical education. This 
solution seems less likely to happen, because it would mean building a 
number of new schools as well as sharing the better pupils with the 
Grammar Schools, and we can see opposition to both these suggestions. 

There is, however, another reason which makes the Technical Sclioo 
solution less likely, and seems to favour the bilateral solution of com¬ 
bining the Grammar and Technical School and leaving the Modern 
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School on its own. It looks as though the gap between the highly special¬ 
ized technologists and the routine workers and repairers of the machines 
will get greater. This is because the real skill lies in the designing, engin¬ 
eering and production planning. More automatic machinery will do the 
work, only requiring unskilled operatives and maintenance, some of 
which will be skilled. It may be that all minor technicians and general 
mechanics required would receive sufficient education from the Secon¬ 
dary Modern School, if the curricula of the upper forms were adapted. 
If the Grammar Schools adapted themselves to prepare for the higher 
technological training required, then the expansion of the Technical 
High Schools would prove unnecessary. We must also remember that 
only some forms of factory production are highly mechanized, and that 
these only represent one section of industry. There will always remain 
large numbers of occupations for which no technical education will be 
required. We are not attempting to predict what will happen, but putting 
forward possible responses to the situation. 

The next possibility is the full multilateral or comprehensive school. 
We have already made some reference to the difficulties facing this 
solution in our social setting (p. 55). What we are saying refers to the 
most radical solution, where all kinds of children attend the same 
school. It is said to be the only way of achieving social equality in 
education. In a social system so sharply divided by distinctions of social 
and cultural status it is unlikely that the initiative will come from the 
schools to change it. The educational system reflects the social system, 
and we need more of a comprehensive society before we have a compre¬ 
hensive school. To quote H. C. Dent on this subject he writes: ‘theoreti¬ 
cal arguments. . . carry little or no weight if they are set against long- 
established and fondly cherished social traditions’, 1 which is true, but 
rather a colourful way of describing the effect of class prejudice. But 
such schools will be tried, and this is the practical way to test their 
value. The educational test will be whether an adequate education can 
be given to all ranges of intelligence in the same institution. In particular 
we must watch that the more able children are well catered for. One 
indication of the value of the education will be its relevance to the 
functions in society which the pupils will afterwards be called upon to 
perform. 


Change in English Education, p. 12. 
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2. Our society needs productive workers who enjoy their lives. This means 
the most economical and effective use of man-power , and it also means 
that happiness is a factor in efficiency. 

We now come to the education of the majority of the population. 
These are the 75 per cent to 80 per cent of all children, who at present 
attend the Secondary Modern School. They will grow up to become 
the large majority of the population of the country. They include the 
large mass of manual workers, with all the varieties of craftsmen and 
skilled labour. They will become the workers in factories, in mills, in 
mines, in agriculture, in building and construction, and in transport and 
distribution. They will include the majority of clerks and office workers, 
tradesmen and shop-assistants, minor technicians and mechanics, and 
the men, women and non-commissioned officers of the armed forces. 
Whether all of these people are educated in the same school as the other 
fifth or quarter of the population or not, the educational problem re¬ 
mains. When we consider the different varieties of intellectual ability 
and natural talent, it is quite clear that they do not all require the same 
education, and it should be even more clear that the curriculum and 
methods of the Grammar School is entirely the wrong model to follow. 
This is true whether we consider the economic problem of sorting out 
the population into the right jobs, or the human problem of helping 
them to be creative and happy human beings. There is no measure of 
these things, but it is fairly safe to estimate that for more than half of our 
present adult population education was on the whole boring, inefficient 
and unpopular. It has improved, and our children in the schools of the 
1950’s enjoy it more, but for the majority, the content of the curriculum 
and the methods of teaching will have to be greatly changed in order to 
become more significant to the child , and more related to his future. 
Equal opportunity for education docs not mean identical education for 
all; it means that education at all levels should be of the best possible 
kind to suit each child, and that the highest education should be acces¬ 
sible to anyone able to profit by it. It is useless to copy the Grammar 
School for everyone, because it is not the best for everyone, but of course 
it will go on being the model while the social prestige of the literary 
tradition retains its grip. The Ministry of Education may say, as they 
do, that the purpose of the Secondary Modern School is ‘to provide a 
°ood all round secondary education, not focused primarily on tne 
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traditional subjects of the school curriculum, but developing out of the 
interests of the children’, 1 but most of the schools go on teaching his¬ 
tory, and English, and mathematics, and French and the rest, in the 
same kind of way as the Grammar School, and merely to a less efficient 
level of attainment. There is the same kind of superior sniffing at 
‘vocational’ education, as if there were a special merit in studying sub¬ 
jects which appear to the child to be entirely unrelated to his future 
economic role or to his enjoyment of life. 

One cannot see at the moment what social forces arc making for 
change. It is one thing for the progressive educational theorist to say it 
should be different, but what support has he in society at large? The 
more influential parents do not object to an academic bias since they 
often wish their children were in a Grammar School anyway. Their 
demands will most likely be for their children to take the General 
Certificate Examination. After all, what parity of status have they with 
the other forms of secondary education if they don’t receive some kind 
of certificate? The less responsible parents don’t object because they 
think the teachers should know best; and the teachers have no other 
practical model to follow. Change is coming, and mostly through pro¬ 
gressive education authorities, but it is likely to be slow. 

One might predict a great development in the use of new media of 
instruction, if the education authorities could afford the apparatus for 
audio-visual aids including cinema and television. Every device to 
further active understanding, and avoid over-emphasis on book work is 
a gain when dealing with the less intellectual minds. But we are again 
hampered by our economic situation. 

3. Our society needs a new concept of general education 

We have so far placed most stress, and we think rightly, on the kind 
of education needed to satisfy the economic and productive functions 
of our society. There is no other way, during this next half-century, to 
maintain our standard of living and our place in the world, than* by 
gaming a position of economic security by our own productive work. 
But some concept of the general education of the personality is also 
required at all levels. New values are needs too; not so obvious as new 
techniques, but at all times really more important. Let us first consider 
our future professional and technical specialists. It is with them that the 

1 Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 9, The New Secondary Education, 1947 p 29 
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problem has become acute with the demand for general ‘culture’ in the 
scientist and technologist, and a condemnation of over-specialization 
both at school and university. The first trouble is that in our society 
to-day we no longer agree on what is the pattern of the well-educated 
man. In the past the leading members in almost all professions had a 
classical education, and the majority of the rest were attached in some 
way to the Public School tradition. To-day we have highly skilled 
experts, and business or public service administrators who may have 
been selected from any level of society and perhaps have had no back¬ 
ground, at home or at school, of a ‘liberal’ education in the old sense of 
the word. Let us remember that this sense of the word as given by the 
Oxford Dictionary is: ‘Liberal (of education), fit for a gentleman, of 
general literacy rather than of a technical kind.’ What content of know¬ 
ledge does the well-educated man or woman need to-day? 

(a) We will take for granted the need for some elements of the old 
liberal education, with Latin and Greek left out except for the few. This 
means a general knowledge of some of the great works of our literature 
past and present, practice in the proper use of the English language, 
and some appreciation (and, when possible, practice), of one or more of 
the arts. This essential background we will not enlarge upon, though the 
selection of its content and methods of teaching raises many problems. 
What is interesting, in our context, is to consider the new needs which 
living in the present day world force upon us. 

(b) The old liberal education taught responsibility to society but to 
a different kind of society, and from the point of view of a ruling class. 
The present-day citizen needs to know and understand the meaning and 
implications of modern democracy, and the social philosophy behind it. 
This should be seen in its historical setting, and against the general 

world background of other systems of government. 

(c) The rapid development of science and its influence on our way 
of thinking and our beliefs cannot be ignored. The place of the scienti c 
method in civilization concerns us all. Science specialists, just because 
they are specialists , as well as non-scientists would profit by studying 
the general contributions of physical science to culture, and the prob- 
lems which it imposes. Of course the problems posed are often value 
problems, so we are really asking for a course in the philosophy of 

'TdT More important still, in some respects, is the study of the con- 
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tributions of social science, which are leading to an understanding of 
society itself. It is probably too soon to ask that some knowledge of this 
kind be expected of the ordinary well-educated man. We should be 
asking for an education in the things which most of us ourselves do not 
know, since we are not well-educated in this new sense. But such know¬ 
ledge will become so important that it is likely to form a background 
to the minds of many of our future leaders. From the books already 
available let us suggest that a sixth-form course could begin with The 
Science of Humanity by K. G. Collier, or The Proper Study of Mankind 
by Stuart Chase, or at a higher level Man and His Works by Herskovits 
or The Condition of Man by Lewis Mumford, along with the recent 
smaller books of Bertrand Russell. This means studying the science of 
human nature and the science of society, and includes the contributions 
of the newer subjects such as psychology, anthropology, economics and 
sociology, in addition to the history of ideas and social behaviour. 

When we ask who, in our society, is aware of this need for a new 
general education, we find that there are not many outside academic 
circles. It is indeed difficult to persuade those who have not got it that 
it is necessary. A young man who is, let us say, a research chemist, or a 
radio engineer, doing a socially useful job, taking an interest in current 
affairs and using his vote might say: ‘Why should I know anything 
about psychology, or economics, or Beethoven or Picasso, or Shake¬ 
speare and Shelley and Dickens for that matter, though the last three 
were rammed down my throat at school?’ It is true that some people go 
voluntarily and study these things at adult education classes, but not 
very many compared with the size of the population that might go. In 
fact there is little demand for general culture. 

It is some ideal of a better civilization, even in the minds of a few, 
which is the real justification for a general liberal education. Our tech¬ 
nical society, as such, does not demand it. The machines could be worked 
by conditioned robots or ignoramuses; the cleverer people could mend 
them, and the cleverer ones still invent them. But this would be a slave 
society. If men are to be democratically governed they must take a share 
in responsibility, and understand what is going on in order to make 
personal judgments. This means we must understand the world we live 
in outside our own small circle of activities. But this is not all The 
knowledge which makes us politically free might still leave us ignorant 
of the arts, and in this sense vulgar and without taste. A democratic 
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society can be vulgar. The arts are necessary to make us more agreeable, 
or more interesting, or happier, or whatever else comes from being more 
expressive, gaining emotional experience and using imagination. All 
these things come from creation in the arts and humanities, or through 
the recreation which is called appreciation. 

It is difficult to see how a rapid expansion of general education will 
come about through the formal education system. There is not time for 
it, and insufficient wealth to give more time to it. Yet at the same time 
there are more formally educated people than ever before. A second 
generation has passed through the secondary schools, and the univer¬ 
sities have doubled their numbers in recent years. Maybe culture will 
spread quicker through the radio than through the schools. If it does 
not spread somehow we shall have a society more and more filled at the 
top with narrow specialists. 

It is interesting to see what is happening in the United States of 
America, where they have sufficient wealth to make general education 
on a large scale really possible. Nearly all the population go to High 
School, and in the majority of States the school-leaving age is sixteen. 
Of those leaving High School at eighteen about 15 per cent go on to 
college of some kind. This means there are over 2\ million university 
students in the U.S.A. Note, however, that the President’s Commission 
on General Education reporting in 1947 even proposed planning for 
45 per cent to 50 per cent of the High School leavers to receive a college 
education until at least the age of twenty. These higher figures are 
thought unlikely for some time, but to reach 30 per cent and to double 
the existing provision is thought to be a practical possibility. 1 Already 
there are doubts whether sufficient young people will want to go to 
college. The problem is one of motivation and is not economic. 2 Obvi¬ 
ously average standards in the universities of the U.S.A. tend to be lower 
than in this country, but the conception of university education is differ¬ 
ent, and the better students all proceed to higher degrees so that the first 
degree does not count for so much as ours. Again there are many 
different university institutions, and some at the top have as goo a 


* For a full account of these trends sec 5 1st Year Book of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, 1952. Part I. Chap. IV is of special interest 

> On this point observe that the General College of Minnesota have mst.tuted a 
two-year course for students of about 100 to 110 I.Q. level, and so far only 40 per 

cent finish. 
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reputation for scholarship as any in Europe. While the further expan¬ 
sion of occupations requiring college training is expected to increase in 
the U.S.A., 1 the contention is that a general education to the bachelor’s 
degree is of value to the holder whatever future place in life he chooses 
to take. The aim is therefore a better educated society, and is an attempt 
to increase the common intellectual and social experience of the popula¬ 
tion. This will make for greater social cohesion, greater mobility, and a 
reduction of the class stratification of the society. 

These plans rather take our breath away. But we must realize that 
as things are at the present the problem of specialization, as we have it, 
has been solved in America; it is postponed to the university stage. 
They can afford in their High Schools to spend more time in learning 
less. The problem of competition for the university, and cramming for 
scholarships is also solved. Almost any young American can be certain 
of receiving, if he wants it, all the education of which he is capable up to 
any level. The problem of the general education of the people is being 
undertaken on the largest possible scale. This is a measure of the wealth 
of their country. 

The culture and traditions of our society are not the same as those of 
the United States, in spite of many things in common as English-speak¬ 
ing people, and what suits them may not suit us. At the same time we 
can perhaps learn from their experience when dealing with similar 
problems. We are in Britain faced with the same two tendencies of an 
increasing technology and an increasing democratization of society, 
which will lead us, as it has led the Americans, to the need for still 
further expansion of our education, both in universities and schools. 
When we can afford it, what shall we do? That is the question we must 
ask ourselves. There will come a point when we cannot both expand the 
provision and maintain the same standards in our universities. In good 
time we shall have to decide whether to open colleges of a different kind 
for the lower ranges of studies, or provide for a different range of 
standards, and perhaps new types of degree, within our existing sys- 

1 Ibid., p. 71, for an example of the effect of techniques on culture. ‘In 1950 there 
were as many college students as there were horses in the U.S.A., about two million 
of each. But the number of college students had multiplied fourfold since 1915, 
while the number of horses had fallen away to one-tenth of the 1915 number The 
same social forces which have reduced the number of horses increased the number 
of college students. Technological development reduced the need for brute power 
but demanded more trained man-power.’ This is the trend they expect will continue 
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tem. There will be other solutions, but foresight and planning are 
required. 

There will come a point when the school-leaving age must again be 
raised. In good time we shall have to decide the future of our secondary 
schools’ system. If we decide on comprehensive schools, we must also 
study the problem of the differentiation of curricula which will be 
required. 

4. The need for humanization , or the preservation of whole human beings 

in a machine-dominated society 

In the meantime another problem is pressing upon us. To talk of a 
liberal education for the mass of the workers is more difficult still. 
They need to be preserved as whole human beings. As we have seen the 
tendency of mechanization is for the automatic machine to replace the 
hands. The work becomes repetitive and monotonous and attention 
rather than adaptive effort is required. The worker tends to become a 
part of the machine. The break-down or ‘atomization’ of the process 
into one operation per worker leads to a lack of interest, and gives no 
chance for the creative development of the personality through the 
work. The worker, unless of very low mentality, tends to feel frustrated, 
and to lack significance as a person except outside his work. There is 
irony in the recruiting poster, ‘You’re Somebody in the Army’, which 
can also suggest you are nobody much in your present work. It is diffi¬ 
cult to be happy while doing much of the work that people have to do; 
hence the low industrial morale and the need for new incentives. More 
leisure is often chosen rather than more pay, and even the powerful 
money motive is not enough after a certain point of disinterest or strain 
is reached. Let us remember also that many ‘black-coated’ workers 
suffer from similar occupational diseases. They are becoming paper- 
minders in offices and just as bored as the machine-minders. 

It is difficult to see what solution can be found. The problem is not 
necessarily so great as it appears. We have probably exaggerated the 
monotony and boredom of industrial work. About one-third o t e 
industrial workers are engaged in this type of work, but this is a l af g e 
number. Many of these do not complain, which in itself might be 
regarded as a bad symptom. But if the work is not in itself monotonous, 
or can be relieved by human contacts, and by the variety which comes 
from agricultural, building, transport, and all outdoor jobs, there may 
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still be the lack of personal satisfaction from the work, which the better- 
educated worker of to-day requires. Of course we do not know how far 
lack of satisfaction in family life, or discontent and lack of purpose 
brought on by other troubles of our time, are transferred to the work 
situation. A man is a whole personality, and the happy man in his 
leisure is usually happy in his work. 

It looks as though for many the full development of personality will 
have to be realized outside the hours of paid employment. Education 
for leisure is an old cry but it still seems to be the best solution since in 
most cases the nature of the work cannot be changed. There are of 
course attempts at better human relations in industry, joint consultation 
of managers and workers, and the greater participation of the worker in 
the enterprise. All these are a help in giving a feeling of greater signi¬ 
ficance to the worker, who undoubtedly has to some extent been ‘de¬ 
personalized’ by the growth of large firms and large-scale processes, and 
the lack of that personal contact with the management which is a feature 
of the small family business. But one cannot disguise the fact when the 
work itself is dehumanizing. For such jobs we can only look forward to 
the progress of cybernetics and the coming of the automatic factory, 
with more and more repetitive work eliminated. 

Perhaps we shall have to take a different view of leisure. The inven¬ 
tion of leisure was a great sign of progress, and one might suggest that 
the more we get the better. The moralist is apt to blame others for the 
misuse of their leisure, but we presume he knows well enough how to 
use his own spare time. Education does help people to enrich their 
leisure. Above all it could give more help in developing powers of criti¬ 
cism, so that even in entertainment people could choose the better for 
them and reject the worse. It is very curious that people often don’t 
know that they could enjoy themselves better, and have even forgotten 
the enjoyment of making something for themselves. Let us learn from 
the approaches of Dobson and Young in music, and Wilfred Pickles in 
poetry. It is no use the ‘highbrows’ turning up their noses; the mass of 
people must begin at the beginning in learning to appreciate the good 
things of life. There are schools which give lessons on how to dress, and 
use make-up, and behave appropriately in social situations. Such 
attempts are often made in the teeth of opposition from the educational 
punsts. Why not courses in eating and drinking? We in England have a 
lot to learn about these enjoyments and refinements of civilized life 
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Television may help, and the art of cooking is already receiving more 
attention. The visual arts may also spread wider in time, as music spread 
through sound broadcasting. Perhaps better models for happiness in 
family life, and in the bringing up of children may imperceptibly be 
disseminate dthrough the televised lives of the Dales or the Archers. 

These suggestions are made in all seriousness, but above all the re¬ 
newal of the creative spirit in all human beings is the best solution to 
aim at. A person is happy when creating something which expresses 
himself, and his own reaction to his world. This is the reason for the 
encouragement of individuality in a world which makes for more and 
more conformity. At the root of all our social needs is the individual’s 
need to be himself, and by his own creative act, however small, to con¬ 
tribute to the general welfare. A respect for the uniqueness of each child 
is always deeply felt in the heart of every real educator. 
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Social Interaction 

The Concept of Social Role—Changes in Family Life—Outside Cultural 

Influences 

W e have seen how education depends on the culture and the 
sub-cultures of the society in which it takes place. We have 
put forward a theory to explain how the culture of a society 
comes to be what it is, and how it tends to change in relation to chang¬ 
ing techniques and values. We have considered some of the social deter¬ 
minants of our own educational system during the past 100 years and 
taken a glimpse at the kind of society we now live in, and some of the 
problems it presents for the education of the next generation. We now 
turn to consider the methods by which our society transmits its culture 
patterns to the growing child. It is obvious that learning often takes 
place directly or indirectly in relation to another person or other people. 
What are the social situations which lead the individual to accept his 
culture? 

The child grows through an enlarging circle of social interaction, 
which means that he becomes involved with more and more other 
people. Social interaction is the name given to any of the possible rela¬ 
tions between persons in groups or between the groups themselves con¬ 
sidered as social units. It is through social interaction that culture pat¬ 
terns are passed on. 

The earliest social situation of the baby is with his mother. He then 
gradually becomes aware of all those who attend to him, and at some 
stage is said to ‘know’ his father, and to recognize the various relatives 
and friends who from time to time appear. He becomes a member of a 
family group, and it should be noted that there are many possible varia- 
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tions of this earliest group which can have different influences on the 
new member. There may already be another child or children—the 
word sibling is used to indicate either brother or sister. There may be 
one or more of the grandparents, or some other relative or friend of the 
parents, living in the household. There may be a nurse or maid or some 
other domestic helper not related to the family. The number of people 
living in the family household is obviously of considerable importance 
to the child’s social contacts as he grows up. The tendency in our 
society is for the family group, in immediate contact with the child, to be 
very small. 

As the young child learns to talk and to walk about on his own he 
makes friends and joins in play-groups either outside or inside the 
home. The family, and all groups in which the members have close and 
intimate relations, are known as primary groups. These groups are 
characterized by the frequency of what are sometimes called ‘face-to- 
face’ relationships, whereby the members all get to know each other 
well. 

A wider circle of social interaction is entered when the child goes to 
school. This will probably be his first experience of a secondary group 
in which, as distinct from a primary group, he will not know all the 
members in close face-to-face association, although he will get to know 
his own class group in this way and other groups inside the school. 
Secondary groups also have some kind of permanent organization 
which persists while the membership changes. As the child gets older 
many other possibilities of group life open up before him. He may join 
informal gangs, hobby clubs, or social groups of a primary group 
character while still at the junior school stage, but it is in adolescence 
that organized youth clubs, sports clubs and neighbourhood groups of 

all kinds become of considerable importance to him. 

All the time from quite early years the child belongs to the local com¬ 
munity in which he is brought up, and is exposed in varying degrees to 
the outside cultural influences which operate upon him. We refer in 
particular to the cinema, the radio and the press, even when the press 
for him means only the ‘comics’. These are national, and even inter¬ 
national, influences, and they are now able to spread into the smalles 
village. Such influences on the child are largely a one-way process, u 
they are rightly included under the heading social interaction since they 
are susceptible to change and modification in response to the demand 
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or criticism of the community. A summary of the main factors in social 
interaction is given in diagrammatic form in Figure IV. 


THE CONCEPT OF SOCIAL ROLE 

The general theory of the way in which the developing person learns 
to behave in his cultural group has been clarified by the terminology of 
‘status’ and ‘role’ which is now employed by writers on this subject. 1 



Diagram showing the enlarging circle of social interaction. 


The term status means the position which the person occupies in his 
social group, and the term role indicates the behaviour which is expected 
of him as a person of that particular status. The roles the child has to 

1 See Ralph Linton: The Study of Man, Chap. VIH, and other writers on social 
anthropology. 
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play are of many different kinds, depending on the different statuses he 
occupies as he grows up. Some roles are of a general kind which a com¬ 
munity assigns to all its members, for example those associated with 
sex and age. Little boys are expected to behave differently from little 
girls, and the expectation changes again as they become older. How 
often do we hear such statements as: ‘You are a big boy now, and you 
are not expected to cry over little things like that’, or ‘You are a big girl 
now, and you are expected to be able to look after the baby.’ Appro¬ 
priate behaviour is also expected of the eldest and the youngest in the 
family. This type of status is a form of rank which is said to be ascribed 
by the society on the basis growth towards maturity, and it changes as 
we pass through the stages of young man or young woman, husband or 
wife, father or mother, and finally become grandparents and dear old 
people. Or we follow another route and accept the various positions 
assigned to the different types of the unmarried. Each status has its 
appropriate role and also has its special privileges, and calls forth vary¬ 
ing degrees of respect or deference from others. 

Another type of status is that which is achieved by the efforts of the 
individual, who thus reaches a position in his group which not all but 
only a few may hold. Thus the boy may become a prefect, the captain 
of cricket or the leader of his gang, and in each position he has a role 
which he is expected to perform in a more or less standardized fashion. 
On going out to work he finds that not only have different occupations a 
status ascribed to them by society, but that he can achieve promotion, 
or achieve some new knowledge or skill and thus, by his own efforts, 
improve his position in the hierarchy of his chosen occupation. 

The social group also sets up models of correct behaviour in manners 
and morals. There are certain general standards accepted by the com¬ 
munity as a whole, but the concept of being a ‘good boy’ or being a 
‘good girl’ is first learnt in the family group, and varies considerably 
between one sub-culture or social class and another. People who behave 
as we do are said to be ‘one of us’, and there is great significance in the 
remark: ‘I do not wish my children to mix with children like that. 
Many parents make every effort to prevent their children getting in wit 
‘bad’ companions, as this will mean learning patterns of behaviour 
which are not approved of at home. It is a characteristic of our complex 

society that the customs associated with ‘right’ and wrong e a\ 
known as the mow, show marked differences in different social groups. 
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This is partly due to the class stratification which still exists, and partly 
to the rapidly changing standards of valuation in our culture. 

It should also be noted that appropriate forms of behaviour are also 
laid down to suit different social occasions, such as being at a wedding, 
or a formal meeting, or a party—and there are different kinds of party. 
The individual responds according to the situation, and to the role 
which he is called upon to play. So he becomes the bridegroom, or the 
best man, the chairman or the secretary, the host, the guest or the mixer 
of drinks. 

The concept of social role can also be extended to group membership 
of all kinds. Even the small group has its local culture which assigns the 
behaviour expected of its members. Belonging to the group gives the 
feeling of ‘we’ as against the feeling of ‘they’ referring to those who 
belong to other groups. The term ‘in-group’ is sometimes used for the 
ones ‘we’ belong to, and the term ‘out-group’ for the various categories 
of ‘they’. So a given person may at the same time be an Englishman, a 
resident of Leeds, a schoolmaster, a father of two, an active member of 
the N.U.T., a Buffalo, a church organist and the secretary of his Old 
Boys’ Club, as well as belonging to a dozen other societies and associa¬ 
tions. In each group, and according to his status, he will have a set of 
attitudes and a set of functions, which at times will overlap and at times 
be different. The same man may also dislike the French, be scornful of 
Cockneys, and have hated rivals among the Old Boys of a neighbouring 
school. These will all represent out-groups upon the members of which 
he has to some extent projected ‘bad’ qualities, which may not be 
rationally justified, but which serve to express an acquired group 
antagonism. 

To return to the development of the growing child. In general it may 
be said that as his social interaction increases the child begins to learn 
his role in different groups, and to absorb the varied patterns of be¬ 
haviour and attitude which are expected of him. His prestige and success 
in the group will depend on what the group values, and the extent to 
which he satisfies its requirements. The wishes and attitudes of the group 
are impressed upon the child by the degree of approval or disapproval 
which is given to his actions. Some system of rewards and punishments 
is the typical method of achieving conformity to the mores. Each group 
will have its various techniques of maintaining discipline, and of correct¬ 
ing those who break its rules. It is sufficient to point out here that the 
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approval of the group is one of the strongest incentives to right be¬ 
haviour, and being rejected by the group may act as a severe punish¬ 
ment. 

The child may of course be a rebel and have a strong objection to 
conformity in a particular group. It may not be the right group for his 
interests and activities or he may have developed an emotional reaction 
against it. His happiness and perhaps his successful development may 
then depend on his leaving the disliked group, whenever this is possible, 
and joining another. The child who will not fit into any group has some 
more or less serious disturbance in his personality. This is not to say 
that rebels, as a general rule, are maladjusted in any bad sense. Some 
rebels become most valuable members of society. They may be specially 
gifted individuals who require all the encouragement possible to find a 
creative outlet for the energies which they have turned into opposition. 
Let us always remember that desirable changes in the culture may be 
initiated by those who do not exactly fit into it. To study in detail how 
and why some attitudes ‘take’ easily in an individual and others do not 
is an interesting problem for psychology. 

It still remains true to say that the child learns the ways of his society, 
along with any desire to change them, by his growing concept of his role 
in social groups. The groups to which he can give his full loyalty, and 
in which he achieves status by his willing efforts, are of great significance 
to his development. We shall now apply this general theory to a selec¬ 
tion of group situations. 

Play-groups and Junior Groups 

The play-group is a primary group and is usually of a transitory 
nature, the members quickly changing and coming together as the mood 
takes them. The activity of the game itself is usually the basis for the 
organization which need not persist when the game is finished. It is im¬ 
portant to notice the highly imaginative nature of the play of children. 
A few will be bold robbers creeping behind the bushes, and a few others 
the pursuing cow-boys. One boy alone, possessing a peculiarly powerful 
model of an automatic rifle may represent a whole platoon of com¬ 
mandos. One thing to notice about these roles is the rapidity with which 
they change. Nevertheless social adjustment goes on for the child has to 
learn that he cannot always play the part which he wants, or that he 
must await his turn to be the most popular hero of the moment. More 
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important still for the adult observer is to notice the kind of fantasy a 
given child most frequently employs. This can give a clue to his social 
development. For instance is he always the attacker or is he the one 
who withdraws in fear? It should also be noted with regard to sex roles 
that the play appropriate for boys is early differentiated from the play 
appropriate for girls. Boys are expected to play the ‘tough’ games and 
to adventure abroad, while girls are still playing with their dolls and 
anticipating their domestic roles. 

More formalized groups will occur among pre-adolescents sometimes 
spontaneously organized by the children and sometimes stimulated by 
adults. Some may take the form of gangs but not usually of an anti¬ 
social nature at this age, though some may be. There are also types of 
secret society which may have a wave of popularity. These develop 
special rituals, passwords and codes, and may have elaborate initiation 
ceremonies and secret vows. Whatever form the group takes some social 
learning of the following kinds can be observed to take place: 

(i) The struggle for leadership; the forms this takes and the shifting 
nature of this role. 

(ii) The need for rules, and the training this gives in submitting the 
individual’s wishes to the good of the group. 

(iii) The expression of the child’s need for some emotional response 
from his age mates. 

(iv) The need to belong to a group is satisfied. The struggle to be 
accepted by the group is always present. According to the nature of the 
group the member may win approval by showing physical strength, by 
being good at a particular game, by making funny faces or performing 
as the group’s clown or joker, by being more daring than others or 
being renowned for practical ingenuity. 

(v) The opportunity given for co-operation and learning the team 
spirit. 

(vi) The first experiences of inter-group opposition by rivalry with 
other groups, and possibly a conflict with the home over codes of 
behaviour learnt from the group. This latter reaction is more likely with 
the gang type of group which is mildly anti-social in its activities. 

Adolescent Groups 

It is in adolescence that the need develops for more organized groups 
which are conventionalized and have a more permanent purpose and 
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tradition. There are many varieties of such groups from those organized 
by the boys and girls themselves to official Youth Clubs, connected with 
voluntary organizations, including the Churches, or under the control 
of the local state authority. The formal nature of the group is assured by 
the election or appointment of officers, committees and leaders of 
various activities, and the framing of a constitution and rules. The 
Youth Club movement in England received fresh assistance and stimu¬ 
lus by state action at the beginning of the war in 1939. Through a 
circular called The Service of Youth , local education authorities were 
encouraged to further the work of voluntary bodies and to start up their 
own clubs. Youth committees were set up throughout the country and 
youth organizers appointed. 1 The situation was, that in spite of the long 
record of success of the voluntary organizations the number of young 
people they served was limited, and it was not possible for them to 
provide sufficient facilities. The principle of voluntary membership had 
to be maintained as there were dangers of any compulsory youth service 
on a national basis. On the other hand the war increased the need for 
healthy and responsible young people, and there was a growing fear of 
juvenile delinquency. 

In whatever form it takes the value of social interaction to adolescents 
may be summarized by the following list of needs which group life may 
be expected to satisfy: 

(i) The adolescent has a great need for social group experience, and 
to experiment with new relationships with others of his own age. It is a 
characteristic of adolescents to make close friendships, and to show 
strong loyalty to a group. 

(ii) Some such group experiences can take place in family, school or 
work groups, but to all these groups he must belong. Voluntary member¬ 
ship of a group of a different kind fulfils other needs. 


1 The 1944 Education Act finally recognized leisure time occupations, for persons 
over compulsory school age, as a pari of education (clause 41 b). In the same year the 
McNair Report recommended a great extension of the training of youth leaders, or 
official accounts of these developments see ‘The Purpose and Content of the ou 
Service’, Second Report of the Youth Advisory Council, 1945, and School and LiJ, 
Chap V. The Report of the Central Advisory Council in 1948 called Out of ct 
deals with the leisure activities of children of school age, and is really a p!ca for a 
Junior Youth Service. It bases its suggestion for an organ^tionw.thpaidw^ken 
on Clause 53 of the 1944 Act which gives authority to provide facilities for recrcatio 

and social and physical training’ for school children. 
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(iii) The need to mix with members of the opposite sex is not the least 
of these, but there are still some who prefer the single sexed club. 
Dances provide the commonest formal occasions for mixing the sexes. 

(iv) A group or club of which a boy chooses to be a member can also 
be run by the members, and under such conditions serves as practice 
in democratic organization and procedure. 

(v) As part of his growth towards maturity a young person learns to 
accept responsibility. This follows from accepting the status and the 
role which is assigned to him or achieved by him within his social group. 
Adolescents often seek definite tasks of social service, and value the 
opportunity to carry these out. 

(vi) The adolescent needs adventure of a legitimate kind. Hence the 
popularity of groups for excursions, explorations and travel. Even a 
school or scout camp can provide its opportunities for adventure. 

(vii) Adolescents learn a great deal from each other. Researches 
are tending to show that what is called the ‘peer culture’, in other words 
the community of the same age, has a very great influence on the in¬ 
dividual. The standards of his group are often more readily accepted 
than the standards proposed by the adult. The discovery of the actual 
interests and opinions of adolescents is sometimes a surprise to adults 
when they turn out to be different from what the adults expected them to 
be. 1 A recent research showed that in rating the value of incentives to 
good work and behaviour teachers thought that pupils responded best 
to rewards which showed adult approval, e.g. election to positions of 
authority, public praise or quiet appreciation by the teacher. These were 
the incentives which the pupils themselves rated lowest in effectiveness. 
In their opinion the most influential incentives were a favourable report 
for home, success in a test, and success in sport for their team or house. 

The function of youth in society has been considered from a socio¬ 
logical point of view by Karl Mannheim in an excellent chapter of his 
Diagnosis of Our Timer He points out that the co-operation of youth is 
all the more important in a changing and dynamic society. ‘Youth 
belongs to those latent resources which every society has at its disposal 

1 Relevant information on the attitudes and interests of adolescents is given in. 

w u r dH : lda Taba: *****"' ^ m9: 

™' } : S a ? , (ed i : Intercultural Attitudes in the Making. Ruth Cunningham, 
et Ql Understanding Group Behaviour of Boys and Girls , 1951. 

2 Chap. III. The Problem of Youth in Modem Society.' 
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and on the mobilization of which its vitality depends.’ His general 
theory is that to make proper use of the energies of the young they must 
be given a more established function and integrated into the social life. 
Adolescents are in an ‘outsider’ position, on the fringe of society. They 
are the natural pioneers but the actions they take will depend on the use 
society makes of their energies. In other words they need to know the 
social roles which are appropriate to their status in the community. 
This is certainly a matter on which our society is still far too vague. On 
the one hand we treat our young people as still dependent and in need 
of protection, and on the other hand we call upon them to undertake 


responsibility. At one time we demand obedience, and at another we 
call for initiative. All this is closely related to the attitudes that adults 
expect towards authority, and some light on this problem is thrown by 
the concept of integrative behaviour which is discussed in Chapter VII. 

In many ways it can be said that as a society we are failing with our 
adolescents. This is not only shown by the increasing problem of 
delinquency, but by the exceptional stress and conflict to which young 
people are exposed and their uncertainty in the sphere of values. There 
has been much investigation and analysis of this problem. 1 It is not 


possible to summarize briefly all the factors involved. All we can say 
here is that the most recent research seems to point to the importance of 
the group culture in which the behaviour is learnt. ‘Bad’ or good 
behaviour can only be understood in relation to the behaviour which is 
expected by the social group. So often we hear of delinquency being 
traced back to the influence of a ‘bad’ home. This means that this first 
intimate primary group, so essential for giving the necessary love and 
security to the child has broken down or is in hopeless conflict. Rejected 
or unhappy in the home the child seeks companionship elsewhere, and 
easily joins the anti-social or criminal gang if this opportunity comes his 
way. Such gangs show the intense power of small group loyalty, and are 
very difficult to deal with. What is certain is that it is impossible to take 
the individual from the bad home or gang and change him, in isolation, 
as an individual. All the evidence goes to show that his loyalty must be 
transferred to another group. The forces of group action are the most 
powerful means of re-education and reform. When a ‘bad’ culture ma es 

1 For some recent literature on this subject see: Bryan Reed:' 

Adolescents, 1950. D. H. Stott: Delinquency and Human Nature, 1950. John 


Approved School Boys, 1952. 
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a delinquent so a ‘good’ culture may cure him. He must learn to accept 
a different role, but a social role can only be played within a group. 
When his old group cannot be changed the difficulty with the delinquent 
is to find the new group towards which he will be willing to accept 
obligations and responsibilities. 

It must be pointed out, however, that diagnosis, let alone cure, is by 
no means straightforward. The principal factors may still be found in 
individual reactions to emotional experiences relatively independent of 
the wider group culture. Again, when the causes of crime are traced back 
to the social environment, we are still left with the problem of why some 
individuals follow the bad example, while others reject it in apparently 
the same external circumstances. 

Social Interaction in the School 

The social life and organization within the school group, including the 
influence of the relations between pupils and teachers, is treated separ¬ 
ately in Chapter VII. For the relations of the school with the neighbour¬ 
hood readers are referred to School and Life 1 where a good summary is 
given. 


CHANGES IN FAMILY LIFE 

The family is the first and the most intimate group to which the child 
belongs. We are here concerned with the present-day nature of the family 
as a social unit, and not with the psychological reactions within it. We 
have already referred to the tendency in modern society for the family 
to become a small and intensive group. This is only one of the many 
changes which have taken place since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. No clearer result of the development of our industrial, urban 
and machine-run civilization can be seen than the changes it has caused 
in family life. The functions of the family have been classified in various 
ways. We have selected seven of its more important functions and each 
one will be examined to note the changes which are taking place. 

(i) Giving and receiving affection 

The value of the family circle as a source of love and security cannot 
be over-emphasized. This continues to be a major function of home life, 

1 Report of the Central Advisory Council for Education 1947 
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and is the least changed. It is true there has been a great increase in the 
number of divorces. The latest census figures show that compared with 
1931 there were over five times as many divorced people per thousand 
of the population in 1951. The fact that there were fewer divorces in the 
past does not necessarily mean that people were living more happily 
together. Affection may have gone and divorce not followed because of 
the social conventions and the stricter law of the time. We can say, 
however, that where lack of affection exists parents are showing it more 
openly to-day by seeking divorce. The relation between the parents and 
the child is inevitably changed by divorce, and the loss of love from one 
parent or the other can be of great seriousness to the child. But it is not 
true to say that the divorce is always more harmful to the children than 
the family group living together in constant discord and an atmosphere 
lacking in love. Once the family ties of affection are broken the harm 
has already begun. 

(ii) The function of reproduction 

Inevitably a family unit must accompany the birth of children. There 
has been a marked decline in the size of the family in England during 
the past 100 years. The birth-rate, which reached a peak of 35 per 1,000 
in the 1870’s, steadily dropped to 15 in the period 1933-9. It increased 
during the war years after 1939 but is now tending to drop again. The 
net reproduction rate, and not the crude birth-rate, is the important 
figure. This measures whether the population is replacing itself. A repro¬ 
duction rate of unity TO, indicates exact replacement and it was just 
above this figure for England in 1946. However it had dropped as far 
as *75 in 1933, and if this rate had been maintained it would have meant 
the decline of the population by a quarter in a generation. For com¬ 
parison let us remember the reproduction rate of approximately T5 in 
the Soviet Union, which means that the population is increasing by half 

as much again in each generation. 

Until recently there had been a marked differential fertility in 
England, whereby the people with smaller incomes and less education 
were having more children than the better off. There is evidence that 
this is levelling up, which would be expected as the standard of living 
and education improves among the working classes. The motives e in 
the voluntary restriction in the size of family have great soao»°S‘ ' 
interest, especially as it began among the wealthier classes. The declin 
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of births spreading down the classes is thought to be in some way asso¬ 
ciated with our modern way of life, and the universal desire to maintain 
or achieve a high standard of living . 1 It cannot be unconnected with the 
emancipation of women, or with the desire of both parents to have more 
freedom than the care of a large family allows. The question is clearly 
one involving many variables. The fact remains that opinion surveys 
show that for most people the size of an ideal family is considered to be 
two or three children, and the higher percentage favour two. 

(iii) Economic functions 

The family is now rarely the unit of production to supply its own 
needs. Agencies outside the home have gradually taken over more and 
more economic functions, such as the making of clothes and furnishings, 
laundering and baking, which used to go on in the home, and the grow¬ 
ing of food in the garden. Even ordinary cooking has been partly re¬ 
placed by the enormous increase of canned, preserved and frozen 
foodstuffs. 

Employment has become separated from the family circle. Children 
to-day rarely see their father at work and may not even know any detail 
of his occupation. Indeed he may have so far to travel to work that they 
see very little of him at home. Nor are the boys so likely to be trained 
in the father’s occupation, and they more often get employment away 
from their home town. The increasing mobility of labour has been a 
factor in breaking up the family group. While children do not earn so 
early and contribute to the family income, they tend to earn much more 
when they begin and can become self-supporting sooner. 

Women have tended to take more paid employment outside the home, 
and this has changed the whole pattern of family life. The employment 
of girls and young unmarried women takes a helper from the home, and 
also gives much more freedom to the young woman who may want to 
live away from home before marriage. The absence of the mother from 
the home when there are young children is the most drastic change of all 
in the traditional pattern. It is true that in certain industries, such as 
textiles, this change began early in the nineteenth century, when work 
that had been undertaken at home was transferred to the factories. It is 
the increasing absence from home due to the rapid industrialization of 

1 We have already pointed out the effect on the birth-rate of the cost of education 
and the desire to maintain or achieve social status, see p. 69 
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this century, and stimulated by war-work for women, which is the im¬ 
portant change. The employment of married women has doubled since 
1931 and now reaches a figure of 3 million in 1951. 

(iv) The protective function 

The family used to take full responsibility for caring for its members 
in adversity. Now the state looks after health, unemployment, old age, 
and provides all forms of social security. This has brought untold 
benefits to the poorer classes, and has been of much positive value to 
the nation, but it is nevertheless a change to be recorded. The family 
still gives the protection of affection, which leads to the kind of emo¬ 
tional security which cannot so far be acquired in any other way. 

(v) Education 

Education is also being taken over more and more by the state. The 
tendency has been to raise the school-leaving age at one end and to 
lower the age of entry at the other. The discussion of this trend, and the 
frequent complaint that the responsibility for the children is being taken 
from the parents, is familiar enough to require no elaboration. 

(vi) Recreation and relaxation 

While the home used to provide the chief source of leisure occupa¬ 
tions these have largely been transferred to outside agencies many of 
them commercial. Children and parents spend less of their leisure at 
home. The increase of sport, as a spectacle, the ease of transport, the 
cult of the outdoor life, the desire to travel, the vast growth of the enter¬ 
tainment industry, the increased spending power of the people, the 
independence of women and the greater freedom of youth, have all 
contributed to this change. The trend away from or towards the home 
tends to fluctuate with new inventions. The cinema takes people out, 
but television tends to keep them at home. But these small effects do not 
last and are not the main determining factors, which will depend on 
what enduring satisfactions the home can offer as children become more 
free to choose. 

(vii) Status and role in the family 

Each member of a family and kinship group usually has a clearly 
defined status and each status has its role. The English family has been 
based on the authority of the father dependent on male dominance and 
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filial obedience to the parents. Various degrees of respect were accorded 
to the older members. All this is changing. Position in the family has 
become of less importance, except for the psychological effect of the 
order of birth among the children. There is less respect for the older 
members. Relatives are scattered and have less influence on each other. 
The hierarchy of male dominance has been challenged and the father 
tends to exert less authority. (We have seen how in the United States the 
roles of father and mother have in some respects been reversed, pp. 30- 
32.) This is mainly the result of the changing status of women in the 
community. They have achieved full citizenship, entry to careers on 
almost an equal basis with men, economic independence, and social 
freedoms unheard of fifty years ago. They have also achieved the dis¬ 
tinction of being one of the major problems of the modern world. 
Women in our society have become very uncertain of their proper role. 
While they are adept at changing roles too many changes are apt to be 
confusing. There are not only the varied psychological consequences of 
their wish to behave as men in some respects and as women in others, 
but conflicts arising from the real and practical choices which they have 
to make between marriage or a career, and between having children or 
having greater freedom and a better standard of living. Human relations 
within the family are thus in a stage of transition; people are uncertain 
what responsibilities are expected of them, and their attitudes reflect the 
role conflicts between male and female which also occur in the com¬ 
munity around them. 

All these changes indicate that there is to-day in England no stable 
pattern of family life. We have already referred to the sub-cultures with¬ 
in our society, each of which has different ways of bringing up children. 
Research into these different techniques of child-rearing is only just 
beginning, but our existing knowledge of the relations between culture 
and personality leads us to expect that it will yield significant results. In 
general the changes outlined can be said to have had both good and bad 
effects. On the one hand there is greater freedom for children to-day, 
and an increased democratization of the family, and on the other hand 
there is less parental control when it is needed, and less social interaction 
in the home. The school is often called upon to make up for the defi¬ 
ciencies in the home. Yet it is not of much use to blame the parents 
because they usually need help too, and may not know what to do 
Many parents are neglectful not because they are bad characters but 
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because they do not realize the importance of spending more time with 
their children. 

It is useless to deplore inevitable changes, and perhaps unwise to 
condemn any new pattern of family life which may be emerging until it is 
more clearly seen. More independence for children may well be a good 
thing, once basie security is assured, for the small family can lead to too 
intense an emotional bond when it remains isolated. Some more exten¬ 
sive grouping of families, if it were possible, with a wider spreading out 
of love and responsibility for children might be a better arrangement. 
We do not yet know what will suit our changing culture best. What we 
do see is a change from the patriarchal model to a marriage relationship 
thought of as an equal partnership; with different roles for the husband 
and wife but basic equality of status. Authoritarian methods in the 
family are also giving way to a more democratic pattern of behaviour. 
Many people are apprehensive about what is called the break-down of 
family life. This is to take a static conception of the family. We may be 
seeing necessary changes in the older pattern as family life becomes 
adapted to the new circumstances of our culture. This adaptation is a 
task which greater knowledge of what is really essential for good human 
relations will help us to perform successfully. 

Parent-Teacher Relations 

We cannot leave this topic of the family without referring to the im¬ 
portance of closer relations between the home and the school. Since the 
school is tending to share more and more in the functions of the family 
it becomes more necessary to provide frequent opportunities for con¬ 
tacts between parents and teachers. The child is, so to speak, sandwiched 
between the parents and the teachers, and all are involved in a complex 
of relationships. The early years in the home have already determined 
many attitudes and modes of behaviour before the child goes to schoo 
at all. The teacher must reckon that the child brings his parents to schoo 
with him, in the sense that their teaching is always present in his min 
and conscience. The effects of a conflict between the teaching ot the 
home and the school may be the root of a child’s problem, and a cause 
of his difficulties over discipline. The teacher cannot avoid his position 
as a parent figure or substitute. A new situation which develops at home 
a change in affection between the parents or towards the child a chang 
in the relation with his brother or sister, any of these can affect the 
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A change of teacher also may reactivate a child’s emotional experiences. 
It often happens that when a teacher comes to know the parents only a 
little he begins to understand more fully the meaning of the child s 

behaviour. 

However difficult it may be in practice, teachers and parents should 
be convinced of the value of these contacts. This means meeting with the 
father too, although he may be available only in the evenings. The value 
of all this is accepted in theory, and lip service is paid to parent-teacher 
associations, but so often they do not really work in practice because 
teachers (apart from being overworked already), are not emotionally 
convinced inside themselves that it is worth the trouble. The best kind 
of co-operation comes if parents also know what goes on inside the 
school. Ideally the parent should be welcome in the school during its 
day-to-day life, and whenever ‘open days’ for visitors are possible these 
are appreciated by parents and are worth the complications to the school 
which they may cause. In any case demonstrations of various types of 
school work, and more important an explanation of the methods em¬ 
ployed are possible as subjects for parents’ meetings. 

There are inevitable tensions between the roles of parents and 
teachers, and in the long run they can only be eased by better knowledge 
of each other’s aims and expectations. It will be a great step forward in 
educational progress when methods are found to bring about closer 
relations between the home and the school, and to link both with the 
educative influences of the whole community. 

OUTSIDE CULTURAL INFLUENCES 

We have so far in this chapter discussed the influence of group 
membership in transmitting the culture of our society. The most im¬ 
portant influences external to the small group, but which impinge on all 
members of the community in some way, are the mass media of com¬ 
munication. These consist of the cinema, the radio—including television, 
—and the reading of popular newspapers and magazines. All these 
media reflect the culture of the mass industrial society in which we live. 
They show the good and the bad. All the features of our life, the interests 
and tastes of the people, are being broadcast more and more widely for 
all to see and hear. By and large what the majority accept as suitable for 

their entertainment and for the occupation of their leisure is being given 
to them. 
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Undoubtedly from the point of view of the well-educated minority 
the level of popular taste is thought of as rather poor. ‘A nation cannot 
escape from its own averages’, said Lord Samuel when praising the 
Third Programme of the B.B.C. on its fifth anniversary. Yet the very 
existence of the Third Programme is evidence of a national effort to 
cater for a minority and not to be at the mercy of majority tastes. The 
type of national control over all our broadcasting tends to multiply its 
influences for good rather than the reverse. As a result the dangers of 
the radio in this country are not usually thought to be so great as those 
of the commercial cinema, yet it is an instrument of greater potential 
influence upon the mind than the moving picture. It will certainly 
become so with the spread of television, which combines the other two 
media and brings them both directly into the home. We shall say no 
more here on the subject of radio and television since they have been 
discussed at some length in other chapters. 1 

The power of the printed word is one of the oldest influences on the 
mind, and the capacity of the modern printing press and the almost 
universal literacy in England means that a great wealth of reading 
material is available to all. But what do people read? Only about half 
of the adult population read books at all. Of this half most read stories 
of detection and mystery, popular novels and light fiction, and only a 
few read serious fiction or non-fiction books at all frequently. But nearly 
everyone reads newspapers and magazines. Over 45 per cent read the 
News of the World, and the Daily Express and Daily Mirror are each 
said to be read by a quarter of the population. 2 This can be compared 
with the 2-5 per cent who read The Times. It is claimed by The Reader s 
Digest that 60 million people read it throughout the world. 

Among children the reading of comics is almost universal. It is quite 
common to find an average of up to three comics each per week read 
by children between nine and fifteen years of age. The popularity of 
Beano, Dandy , Knock-Out, Eagle, Girl and the rest is well known. Yet 
the fairly wide survey reported in Out of School showed that 50 per cent 
of children under fifteen had no library ticket. The increasing concern 
over the influence of comics is largely due to the spread of certain types, 
mostly from America and usually produced for adults, which often 


1 See Chap. Ill and pp. 82-3. 

* For many facts of the kind here quoted sec The Reading Habit , Bureau 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 37, 1947, and Hulton Readership Survey. 1952. 
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portray brutality, sadism, and sexual suggestiveness. There are also 
many other cheap magazines available with stories full of hoiTor and 
violence. There is no doubt a need for much investigation into the 
influence of all this kind of literature, pictorial and otherwise, on chil¬ 
dren, and government action has been called for in many quarters. 

The Cinema 

The frequent discussion of the influence of the cinema on children 
may be taken as typical of the whole problem of the mass dissemination 
of cultural values and habits. A great deal of research has been devoted 
to this subject, but the essential question of what harm the cinema does 
remains unanswered. The problem is well put by the opening words of 
the Report of the Departmental Commitee on Children and the Cinema, 
1950. ‘Nine out of ten children of school age in Great Britain go to 
the cinema from time to time and more than half of them do so at least 
once a week. What children see there, what they think about it, and 
what effect it has upon them are matters about which those who desire 
the happiness and welfare of children are bound to ask questions. And 
it must be admitted that they await the answers with some anxiety.’ 
Most people would admit that the cinema must have some influence, 
and the anxiety that its influence is often bad certainly exists. Yet it is 
extremely difficult to find any clear evidence of its effects, and easy for 
confident opinions to be expressed without any experimental basis. 
Some of the facts established by various researches (and they do not tell 
us much), may be listed briefly as follows: 

(i) That children go to the cinema frequently. It is astonishing how 
many investigations spend time on establishing this obvious fact. 
Changes of attendance over a period of time have significance as 
measures of trends. For instance the number of London school children 

going once a week increased from 39 per cent to 64 per cent between 
1931 and 1948. 

(ii) That children have preference for certain kinds of films. As would 
be expected the most popular with boys under fifteen concern cow-boys 
and gangsters, detectives, animals and comedians. With girls the order 
of preference changes, and musical films with dancing and technicolor 
costume dramas come high on their list. Young children are not very 
conscious of the plot, and often see a film as a series of incidents. They 
tend to like murders and dislike ‘silly love scenes’. 
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(iii) That children imitate the film stars. They copy their mannerisms, 
dress, hair styles, attitudes and methods of speech. Juniors re-enact 
scenes and impersonate characters in their play. Adolescents bring new 
social habits into their everyday lives, and find some guide to behaviour 
and conduct from observing the actors’ behaviour in social situations. 
The children naturally have their favourite film stars. 

(iv) That strong emotions are aroused by the films. This also would be 
expected, but the question is what kind of emotions and what results do 
they have? The most concrete evidence here is that children can be really 
frightened with bad symptoms resulting, e.g. nightmares, hating to be 
alone and fear of the dark. At the same time many like ‘thrills’ and 
appear to be unharmed by them. Much seems to depend on whether 
the child accepts the film just like a story and something that cannot 
happen in real life, or whether he fears it as something which could in 
fact happen to him. The child who is already full of fears is also likely 
to have them exaggerated by the cinema. 

(v) It would appear that factual knowledge of some value can be 
learnt from the commercial films. While there is some doubt over how 
much children remember, the amount of information acquired over a 
period is fairly high, even if not always reliable. 

(vi) Attendance at the cinema has not been shown to be a significant 
cause of delinquency. The memorandum of the Magistrates’ Association 
to the Home Office Committee already referred to states the view that 
‘Investigations have never found any correlation between delinquency 
and attending the cinema; anti-social conduct arises from deeper causes 
than the imitation of things done on the screen; and emotional unhappi¬ 
ness is the most potent cause of juvenile delinquency.’ There is other 
evidence that the kind of person who would be a delinquent anyway 
may get his ideas from the films. The magistrates even find them of 
positive value since as they say, ‘the cinema keeps boys out of mischief, 
men out of public houses, and girls from the streets’. 

The main point we wish to make is that whatever the factual evidence 
may be, and whatever new facts come to light in the future with regard 
to the influence of the cinema, we still have to make a value judgment 
about the facts, and decide what we consider good and what we con¬ 
sider bad. This is why there is so much vagueness about the harmful 
influence of the films. It all depends on what is considered harmful, and 
this soon involves the deeper questions of morality. For example it is a 
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fact, as we have said, that adolescents sometimes copy the behaviour 
they see on the films. As a result they tend to acquire new standards of 
dress and manners which may or may not be thought better than their 
own. The fact that girls imitate film stars may tend to improve their 
looks rather than the reverse. Using make-up, looking smart and 
having fun are things which the films encourage. Some will think 
these good and some will think them bad. Again, high standards of 
life are shown on the films. People eat in expensive restaurants, 
have large motor cars, frequently change their clothes, and are 
more handsome and richer than we are. This may be enjoyed as what is 
called ‘escapism’, but suppose it makes us discontented with our present 
conditions? Some may think this a good thing. Are we not right to look 
forward to a better life than we have to-day in our miserable drab cities? 

We must not forget as well that there is a large number of good films 
now produced. In increasing measure the cinema shows us courage, 
loyalty and industry; brings us closer to the triumphs of science and the 
lives of the great throughout history, and introduces us to the famous 
themes of literature. All this is interesting and debatable ground. At the 
same time it is clear that the cinema has its bad side, and the constant 
reflection of all that is worst in our Western culture may have a cumu¬ 
lative effect. It often shows a way of life which, if imitated, would not 
be in accord with the kind of civilized society we are aiming at. In parti¬ 
cular the worship of money, the acceptance of violence, and the distor¬ 
tion of the value of sex seem to be agreed by all educators as undesirable. 

The function of the educator with regard to the cinema and to all 
outside cultural influences is clear. He must encourage criticism and 
selection. Our children will grow up in society as it is, and its cultural 
patterns are there for all to see if they are made conscious of them. 
Being aware is the first stage, and being able to choose is the next. The 
difficulty of selection is the difficulty of the background values by which 
to select. Here the educator must do his best by providing criteria of 
knowledge, taste and feeling, and above all by expressing his own choice 
with honesty and keeping his own powers of criticism alive. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The School as a Social Unit 


Democracy in School Life—Shared Responsibility—The Social Climate 

of the School—The Use of Authority 


/k school carries on an organized life of its own as a social group 
l\ within the wider society around it. 1 A school is sometimes referred 
1. V to as a ‘society’ but from the sociological point of view this is 
misleading. It is better called a community, since its members have many 
things in common, but by no means share all the functions of a society. 
It is a community in the sense in which this was defined in Chapter I 
since the majority of its members are children who are not yet ready to 
be full members of society, and are at school partly for this very purpose 
of becoming socialized. 

The Spens Report refers to the school as ‘a social unit or society of a 
peculiar kind’. The full passage reads as follows: ‘. . . a typical school 
of the present day is to be regarded as not merely a ‘place of learning’ 
but as a social unit or society of a peculiar kind in which the older 
and younger members, the teachers and the taught, share a common 
life, subject to a constitution to which all are in their several ways con¬ 
senting and co-operating parties. . . .’ a This passage suggests that the 
school itself should have a social structure on the democratic model as 
the use of the words ‘consenting and co-operating parties’ would imply. 
The Report in fact devotes several sections to describing practical 
methods for the training of boys and girls for life in a free community 
by an education which ‘encourages initiative and the shouldering ot 

1 Some passages in this chapter are taken from an article by *e author entitled 
‘Social Relations in the School’, published in Researches and Studies, No. 4, M y 
1951. University of Leeds Institute of Education. 

2 Secondary Education (Spens Report), 1938, p. 147. 
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responsibility from the earliest years’. This part of the Report is entitled 
The School as a Society’, 1 and makes the following definite suggestions 
which are summarized briefly as: 

(i) That pupils themselves should take some share in making the 
school rules. 

(ii) That a greater number of pupils, not only the prefects, should 
take a share in responsibility. 

(iii) (a) That it is wrong for the staflf to control too much, especially 
societies and clubs outside the class room, (b) That more minor 
organization should be left to the pupils, even if done more easily by 
the staff—indeed that more opportunity should be given to the pupils 
to learn through making their own mistakes. 

(iv) That there should be closer relations between the school and 
the adult society outside. 

This matter is also referred to in a more recent official publication 
which is the pamphlet Citizens Growing Up. There is a section on ‘The 
School as a Community’, in which the question is raised of how far a 
school can be organized on a democratic basis.* If the school is to be 
concerned with practical citizenship it must obviously be preparing 
active members for the kind of society in which the pupils will ultim¬ 
ately play their part. 

There is a point of view which insists that the imitation by the school 
community of the outside society can be carried too far. Children are 
immature and dependent, and it is not possible nor proper, it is said, 
for them to attempt to frame the rules governing their own life. They 
have their own social life and it is enough preparation for the future 
that this should be a healthy one. In answer to this it would be granted 
that any complete form of self-government on the model of political 
democracy is impracticable, since it would involve electing their own 
teachers. What is required is a gradual process. In order to train the 
young in the ways of the adult society they should gradually be given 
more and more independence; they should experience more freedom 
and responsibility as they grow up. As John Dewey said: ‘The only way 
to prepare for social life is to engage in social life.’ A person cannot 
suddenly become a free adult. If it be granted that children are part of 

1 Chap. 4, Part V, pp. 197-205. 

* Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 16 1949 
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the non-social community this is not a reason for keeping them all the 
time under authoritarian rule. The continuous use of force towards 
children is not the best way to train them to treat others with kindness 
and respect. 


DEMOCRACY IN SCHOOL LIFE 

What can in practice be done in the school? The essence of demo¬ 
cratic control is the sharing of power and influence by methods of dele¬ 
gation and consultation. Let us begin by considering how these methods 
can be made use of in the social organization of the school. It is possible 
to distinguish various areas of control which can be shared in different 
degrees between the staff and the pupils. 

(i) Staff Control 

General educational policy is clearly a matter for the staff, and the 
headmaster or headmistress will have the final word as representing the 
governors of the school or the local authority. Some of the rules will 
need to be made by the staff alone without any discussion with the 
pupils. Most punishment should be in the hands of the staff. Curriculum 
and teaching method are usually solely under staff control, but here 
certain forms of consultation and discussion with the pupils are 
possible. 

(ii) Consultation with the Pupils 

Consultation over curriculum can take place when there is a choice of 
courses, and the pupils’ wishes can be considered. This becomes more 
and more possible in school work when a form of Dalton Plan or other 
individual assignment method is used, or as project methods are devel¬ 
oped. Over rules and school organization there are systems whereby an 
advisory body of pupils is asked to make suggestions to the Head or to 
the Staff Meeting. Alternately a representative group of pupils may be 
consulted in advance over changes the Head wishes to make. School 
Councils which are purely advisory and have no executive powers 
would come under this heading. 

(iii) Committees of Equal Co-operation 

This name is given to all committees where staff and pupils meet, and 
under a certain constitution meet as equals for the purpose in hand. 
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Ordinary examples are house meetings, form meetings, etc., especially 
when concerned with the election of officers and their own internal 
business. This is the place where those school councils would fit where 
staff and pupils are both represented. There may also be special com¬ 
mittees for such things as the school magazine, the library, or for enter¬ 
tainments, where staff and pupils co-operate on equal terms. The essence 
of this type of council or committee is that decisions can be made within 
certain defined limits, and these can only be reversed by a special veto 
of the Head, which might never in fact be used. 


(iv) Pupil Control 

This does not mean absolute control, but that the decisions of the 
pupils have the dominant influence, and in most cases are not challenged. 
The Prefect system is an example of pupil control, which is, however, 
really a form of delegated authority. Prefects will usually have some 
powers of punishment, and a certain sphere of control within which 
they can make their own decisions. The organization of school games, 
and the various out-of-school societies and clubs can be left almost 
entirely to the pupils, although this is often not done. Members of staff 
can of course be closely associated with these activities, but not in a 
position of control. With regard to school work there are certain pro¬ 
jects and free choice periods where initiative can be invited from the 
pupils with the minimum of staff interference. This likewise applies to 
hobbies which are sometimes conducted in school hours. 


The most interesting experiments in what is sometimes called school 
‘self-government’ in recent years have been by different forms of school 
council. Some information is given in Sixth Form Citizens published 
for the Association for Education in Citizenship in 1949. In re¬ 
sponse to a questionnaire answered by eighty state schools, seven¬ 
teen of them mentioned a school council. This indicates that experi¬ 
ments of this sort are becoming fairly frequent. We quote the following 

extract to illustrate one type of constitution operating in a mixed 
Grammar School: 


Training for democracy runs throughout the school and is not 
limited only to the Vlth Form. Pupils are elected by their class mates 

nveTT r ' e3Ch f0rm there is a Form Committee presided 

Sch„n| y p i ° rm ‘“I er- SUgSeSti0DS of wider interest are sent to the 
School Parliament which meets twice a term. This is composed of all 
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the prefects and sub-prefects, and one boy representative and one 
girl representative of each form. The School Parliament’s decisions 
are considered at a subsequent Staff Meeting and are implemented if 
acceptable. If not acceptable the reasons are communicated to School 
Captains, who in turn pass them on to an Assembly of the whole 
school. . . . The prefects themselves are elected from members of the 
Vlth. Form by secret ballot. All pupils vote. Pupils in Forms I and II 
have 5 votes each, those in III and IV have 10 votes each, and the rest 
of the upper school 20 each. The staff have the right to exclude 
elected candidates if they appear to them to be unsuitable.’ (p. 73.) 


In this case the School Parliament apparently has no staff representa¬ 
tives, but the staff represent an ‘Upper House’ which can reject the pro¬ 
posals put forward by the parliament. The system of electing prefects is 
one that seems worth imitating. It seems a simple and obvious demo¬ 
cratic procedure and with suitable controls few mistakes are liable to 
be made. The best kind of control is limiting the electorate to certain 
forms, or, as in the example given, weighting the voting powers in 
favour of the older pupils. By analogy with society outside it would be 
appropriate if, on reaching a certain form, the pupil would be en¬ 
franchised for the election of prefects, and gain this extra social respon¬ 
sibility. It is certain that at present in the large majority of schools the 
prefects are appointed by the staff or the headmaster alone. 

The prefect system and the meetings which prefects and sub-prefects 
hold must in no way be confused with school councils. The function of 
the prefects is not necessarily a piece of democratic machinery at all. In 
fact the position of the prefect has often fallen into disrepute, and is in 
need of vital revision in some schools. They act too often as minor police 
or sergeant-majors saving the staff trouble, or worse still they degenerate 
into ushers with control of the traffic in the corridors and have no posi¬ 
tion of dignity or responsibility as a compensation. Sometimes prefects 
do no more than maintain link with authority and established law from 
above, setting up their own closed oligarchy. The whole system needs to 

be adapted to suit a more democratic atmosphere. 

To return to the school council the earlier experiments in priva e 
progressive schools are described in The Modern Schools Handbook 
1936. There is also the example given by J. H. Simpson in Sane c *°° 
in: 2 . In this case a general meeting of the whole school was held from 
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time to time, and the officers and the many committees to run all the 
affairs of the school were elected. A particular feature of this experiment 
was the prominence given to the financial aspects of government. There 
was a school bank, and a school shop, and the games and entertain¬ 
ments committees dealt with large sums of money. Budgets of income 
and expenditure were therefore drawn up and presented to the school 
meeting, by the pupil officers responsible. After debate a levy of taxes 
was then proposed on the school population, to cover the expenditure 
for the period. The value of gaining some early idea of the social 
responsibility attached to the spending of money would seem to make 
further adaptations of this procedure worth trying. 

So many different forms of school council are possible that we would 
sum up with a general account of the features common to most of them, 
and the advantages usually claimed for them. 


Features of School Councils 


(i) The council is representative of all or most age groups in the 
school. Perhaps the youngest will sometimes be left out. Too big an age 
range is a disadvantage, and to make the privilege of being represented 
a mark of reaching, say, Form III, is a good plan. 

(ii) Representatives are elected in a secret ballot by forms, or what¬ 
ever other grouping is decided. 

(lii) Sometimes representatives of the staff, selected by the staff meet- 

ing, and possibly the headmaster, sit on the council. In other constitu¬ 
tions it is left to the pupils alone. 

(iv) When members of staff sit on the council they are in a position 
of equal co-operation, with the same voting power and subject to the 
same rules as the pupil members. 

(v) For success there must be genuine co-operation, and the powers 

of the council must be clearly defined. If apparent powers are given and 

then the council decisions repeatedly rejected the whole system will fail. 

It is most important that real freedom should be given even in a very 

limited sphere rather than a pretence of freedom which in practice 
cannot be exercised. “ 


(Vi) The council normally elects its own chairman and officers, and 
draws up its own rules of procedure. 

theTou^TH deaU depend 0n the constitution and powers of 
the council. Advisory powers and executive powers are clearly distin- 
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guished. The free discussion of any affairs concerning the whole school, 
or any section of the school, is normally allowed, but decisions must 
depend on the powers allocated to the council. The making or changing 
of some rules is frequently permitted. Whether the council should deal 
with offenders or not is often a debated question. In general we feel that 
it should not. 

(viii) Normally decisions of the council have to be accepted by a full 
staff meeting before being acted upon. 

Advantages Claimed for School Councils 1 

(i) It is a preparation for government by discussion which is the 
method of our democracy. Common problems are thus tackled in the 
council by the methods of reason and tolerance. 

(ii) It helps to get the right attitude to authority, namely that auth¬ 
ority should be used for the benefit of all, after proper consultation 
with those concerned, and that all must exercise responsibility in sup¬ 
porting it. 

(iii) Rules are more likely to be obeyed when representatives of the 
pupils help to frame them. Discussions are ‘fed-back’ through the school, 
and the views of the council representatives have a strong influence on 
public opinion. 

(iv) It gives members from all levels of the community a chance to 
introduce new ideas. There is thus a two-way process of ideas; both 
up and down. 

(v) It helps individual members who are potential leaders, rebels or 

big-talkers, and helps to diagnose who are which. 

(vi) For members of the council self-discipline grows through the 

exercise of responsibility. 


SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 

Another feature of a democratic school community is that responsi- 

bility is learnt, in appropriate ways, by the younger as well as the older 

pupils. At all stages, and in work as well as in play, school children can 

be allowed a much fuller participation in the choice and organization of 

■ undoubtedly the same results can be achieved and similar advantage Isamed 
by other methods. The School Council is only quoted as one of the methods which 

may help towards democracy in school life. 
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what they are doing than was possible in the schools of the past, where a 
more rigid control was the accepted method of teaching. Responsibility 
grows from having a definite role to play in the group. It is through the 
role that he plays that the child’s feeling of significance in the group 
grows, and if he does not feel significant he cannot feel responsible. It 
can only be learnt by practice. If the child starts by being given a task 
well within his powers he can then make progress by gradually taking on 
more difficult responsibilities. 

Many schools plan a system of duties whereby as many pupils as 
possible, from the lowest forms upwards have some duty to perform for 
the whole community or some section of it wider than just their own 
form or class group. It is a common enough practice to give class-room 
duties and these should be regularly changed and kept alive by criticism 
and discussion at class meetings. The carrying out of a duty for the 
larger group is worth the trouble it takes in organizing, and the in¬ 


genuity required to think out the largest possible number of significant 
duties in a graded order of difficulty. Routine duties are the simplest and 
cover such matters as bells, distribution of milk, letters and papers, 
tidiness, waiting at meals, keeping simple records, e.g. temperature, 
arranging flowers, or changing round pictures. Responsibility for things 
comes next in difficulty. This includes care of equipment of any kind, for 
example for gardening, outdoor work, camp equipment or games. 
Storekeepers and their assistants can be appointed for lending out and 
checking in equipment for communal use. Care of the bicycle shed, of 
the gramophone or radio, of pets and aquaria, lead on to the more im¬ 


portant departmental responsibilities. Each department of the school 
can have its boys or girls in charge of duties under supervision of the 
members of staff. For instance the library, the laboratories, the work¬ 
shops, the printing-room, the nature-study room, the canteen, the school 
shop, the gymnasium, the school hall or the theatre. In these larger 
duties there should be always two or three assistants under training and 
to act as reserves. Carrying out a departmental duty is learning to be 
responsible to people. The responsibility for people is the highest of all, 
and is given in the most obvious way to the sub-prefects and prefects. 

The captains of houses, games, sports and athletics also have responsi¬ 
bilities for others in their group and team. 

This kind of training for leadership and initiative can be extended into 
other fields outside the conventional ones of games and community dis- 
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cipline. The most useful opportunity for this is a fuller development 
of societies and clubs run by the pupils themselves. The children in a 
school need time that they can devote entirely to their own ends, and 
which allows them the maximum of self-activity not under the control 
or direct suggestion of an adult. This time will usually have to be taken 
from out-of-class hours, but some schools manage to arrange for socie¬ 
ties and hobby clubs, etc., to meet for part of the time at least in school 
hours and then continue after school. Given the opportunity it is sur¬ 
prising how the junior as well as the senior groups will organize them¬ 
selves and how leaders emerge. 1 The seriousness with which children 
engage in these activities, and the hard work they sometimes carry 
out on things which interest them can also be observed when more 
individual freedom is given in ordinary classes which, far from being a 
waste of time, gives rise to really self-directed work. This is one of the 
basic assumptions of modern teaching method. The whole distinction 
(In terms of the children’s feelings) between work and play tends to 
disappear when children find out that they can do just as important 
things on their own initiative as under the control of the teacher. 

This is not the place to discuss teaching method, but it can be seen 
that those so-called ‘activity’ methods which involve co-operation in 
groups have also an important influence on the social life of the school. 
Learning to work together, which in the old days would have been 
called ‘cheating’ or ‘cribbing’ has now become a virtue. This is an indica¬ 
tion that changes are on the way in our culture, which is still largely 
individualistic and competitive. Team work has been praised and en¬ 
couraged in games and in war, with remarkable success, but the spirit 
of the team in everyday work relations is only just beginning to be 
appreciated. There are many tasks where the feeling of belonging to a 
group and working together with others for a common purpose adds 
energy and incentive to the participants. 

We would here make a brief reference to the discoveries in the field 
of group dynamics which have considerable relevance to education, 
and which are described more fully in the next chapter. Social psycho¬ 
logy now begins to offer us some understanding of the motivations 
underlying the working together of people in groups, which can be used 

1 1 remember the quite small child who said to me in a school I was visiting: I am 

the President of the Rat Catching Society-’ However insignificant he may have 

felt elsewhere he was responsible and secure in one social role at least. 
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with the objective of improving our work output and our human rela¬ 
tions. The co-operation of groups depends on free discussion, which is 
another aspect of the democratic process. Discussion methods could be 
used much more at all levels in the school community, for instance 
between staff and staff as well as between staff and pupils, and between 
pupil groups under their own leadership. Discussion can sometimes 
achieve better communication of ideas, and more often better relations 
between people by the communication of feelings and decisions within 
the group. The group situation is basic to the school programme 
whether it be the class, the practical work group, the school club, the 
team, the prefects’ meeting, the school council or the staff meeting. The 
essential condition for a successful group meeting of any kind is full 
participation by its members, and that is one of the most difficult things 
to achieve. All groups will experience their stages of tension and mis¬ 
understanding between the members. Only when tensions are to some 
extent resolved and inter-personal adjustments are made will full parti¬ 
cipation begin. Then co-operative action can take place. On the other 
hand obstacles may be encountered which are too strong for the group. 
The group is frustrated, energy is wasted, no co-operative activity 
follows, and participation may even cease. We are all familiar with these 
experiences both positive and negative when working with other people. 

The organization of the school community, the sharing of responsi¬ 
bility, the teaching methods, and the co-operation of groups all depend 
on the personal relations between people, the attitudes towards discip¬ 
line and the use of authority, which are the matters to which we now 
turn. 


THB SOCIAL CLIMATE OF THE SCHOOL 

People’s relations within a social group create a kind of atmosphere 

which can be called the ‘social climate’. A group may be felt to be a 

happy or an unhappy one. That is the impression it gives to strangers. 

The word ‘morale’ can be used, and there is a certain feeling when 

morale is good or poor. The problem is to study what lies behind the 

social climate of a school community, and try to discover some of the 

factors which go to make a happy school with high morale, and those 

which lead to failure to achieve good morale and cause unhappy social 
relationships. 
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Although fifteen years have passed since the Spens Report it is still 
doubtful whether a typical school would be one in which ‘the teachers 
and the taught share a common life’ as ‘consenting and co-operating 
parties’. Sharing a common life in a school implies certain kinds of 
relations, human relations, between people in a small community. Once 
we grant that part of a schools function is to prepare for social living 
the nature of these human relations becomes of critical importance. 
This is not the whole of education for citizenship but it is the vital part of 
it which is often neglected. Social living is not concerned so much with 
textbook facts as with behaviour. It is not something which is learnt by 
having courses in social studies, or current affairs, or economics, or even 
philosophy—though all of these may also be necessary in the education 
of citizens. Again it is not sufficient, though necessary, to make attempts 
at self-government, to extend responsibility to many more of the pupils, 
or to encourage clubs and societies and out-of-school activities. All 
these courses and devices have in various degrees been attempted, but 
even then the essential spirit of democratic social relations may be 
missing. Becoming a free man and a civilized person is learnt and taught 
by the way we behave towards other people. 1 

What seems so extraordinary is the high degree of acceptance both 
in official and unofficial quarters of the importance of democratic social 


1 More is gradually being written on this aspect of education for citizenship, 
though mostly in very general terms. It is touched on in Citizens Growing Up, Minis¬ 
try of Education Pamphlet No. 16, 1949, especially in sections 5 and 17. The Report 
on Secondary Education , Advisory Council for Education in Scotland, says on p. 10: 
‘Our supreme requirement of the secondary school must be something which has 
hitherto been much less highly regarded, that it should provide a rich social environ¬ 
ment where adolescence grows in character and understanding through the intcr-play 
of personalities rather than by the imparting of knowledge.’ Sixth Form Citizens, an 
inquiry of the Association for Education in Citizenship is worth consulting, especially 
Chap. VIII and the Conclusions, where on p. 202 we find: ‘Education for a rec 

society must promote the attributes, attitudes and ideals of free men-These 

cannot be taught merely through the intellect: they must be taught in the cx Pf ien “ 
of activity and of human association. Nor can such education be left to clubs an 
societies alone, for these attributes, attitudes and ideals need to be a part of working 
relationships as well as of leisure relationships. Nor is it sufficient to provide expc 
cnee of responsibility and leadership simply to a privileged minority of scn«ors-such 
as the prefect body-for the formative experiences involved are needed by f ' 11 
bers of a democracy. Grammar schools therefore, must themselves be democrat* 
societies in which the qualities of free men may be gradually acquired by 


exercise.’ 
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relations in the school, compared with the remarkably few practical 
measures that have actually been tried in the schools to bring about this 
state of affairs. How far the schools of Great Britain do in practice 
represent a democratic culture is a question which may reasonably be 
asked. Where there is an autocratic headmaster or headmistress there 
follows a rigid discipline and an authoritarian atmosphere. Learning is 
associated with fear; punishment with force; and an antagonism between 
pupils and staff (often said to be natural) is generally accepted. It is 
worth considering the views of Ben S. Morris in an article called ‘Educa¬ 
tion and Human Relations’ 1 even though we may not go as far as he did 
when he wrote: 

‘Examination of a typical school in Great Britain suggests that it has 
the structure and characteristics of an authoritarian rather than a demo¬ 
cratic society. What does this mean? “Authoritarian” and “democratic” 
in this context refer rather to relationships between people than to 
political structures. 

‘In most schools the word of the headmaster or principal is law. He 
tends to occupy the position of an absolute ruler, and assistant teachers 
have often little or no freedom to initiate schemes of their own or to 
participate actively in planning the life of the school. 

‘As between teachers and pupils the relation is essentially a domin¬ 
ance-submission one, in which information is “given” by the teacher 
and accepted by the pupils. Pupil activity is minimal, and docility and 
order are the criteria of behaviour.’ 

Ben Morris also points out that there are exceptions to this picture 

and very probably his description is no more that of a typical school 

than that of the Spens Report previously quoted. It is more likely that 

the atmosphere of the typical school is somewhere in between; a position 

which is not necessarily comfortable as the following extract from an 

account of his own school by a sixth-form boy will show: ‘The main 

fault at is that it sits on the fence between authoritarian and 

democratic government, trying to get the best of both systems but in 

reality incurring many of their disadvantages. Here the relationship 

between the rulers and the ruled is uncertain, and this gives rise to 
difficulties.* 

Is it not true that this uncertainty in the use of authority is becoming 

v \ J Z rn Zl 0f f° cial Issues ' VoL m - No - 2 . 1947, also reprinted in The New Era, 
Vol. 39, No. 6, June 1948. 
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a frequent feature in schools today? Related as it is to the problems of 
discipline it is a recurrent discussion in school staff rooms—and how 
often the staff is deeply divided on these questions. The staff room 
atmosphere is an interesting indicator of a school’s morale. There may 
be strong differences of opinion not only on the question of discipline 
and freedom, but on new methods, or on the views of a new Head, and 
there is the ever-possible conflict of the younger members against the 
older. These differences are likely to be reflected in varying attitudes 
from classroom to classroom, and lack of a consistent approach towards 
the pupils’ learning or behaviour. That there should be a variety of 
views freely and reasonably discussed is all to the good and is in line 
with democratic principles; but that is very different from the deep and 
bitter divergencies which are found in the very nature of the democratic 
use of authority itself and which are exacerbated by not being freely 
expressed. 

What is certain is that there are great differences to be observed in 
the methods of exercising authority in different schools even close to 
each other in the same regional district. This has been well expressed by 
A. G. Hughes at the beginning of his book on Education and the Demo¬ 
cratic Ideal , 1951, which is an admirable survey of the whole problem. 
After experience of school teaching, the Army, teacher training and 
administration, Dr. Hughes writes: ‘These varied experiences have sub¬ 
jected me to the stimulus of vivid contrasts. The most vivid of all is the 
contrast between social climates, ranging for the most part from cold, 
impersonal authoritarianism to warm personal friendliness. These 
climates do not comprise the whole range; at one end I have seen 
(forty years ago) authoritarianism backed by corporal punishment as a 
part of the daily classroom routine, and at the other end I have often 
seen friendliness developing at its highest into a relationship of love. 
I have seen contrasting climates in different classrooms in one school, 

and in different schools in one area.* 

Such evidence of contrasting methods lead us naturally to ask whether 
it is possible to discover some method of comparing social behaviour or 
social climate, to show in what ways it is associated with, or determined 
by, differences of treatment by an autocratic or democratic school staff. 
Some relevant research has been done by social psychologists which 

will now be described. 
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THE USE OF AUTHORITY 


We have so far assumed that what we have called democratic social 
relations are the most desirable in our schools. It must be pointed out 
that this is nevertheless an assumption , but it is justified if we accept the 
social philosophy on which our concept of the democratic society is 
based, and if in fact the methods employed lead to the behaviour we 
desire. The practical test is to obtain some objective evidence of the kind 
of behaviour which results from the methods we call democratic, com¬ 
pared with the methods we call authoritarian, or any other methods we 
choose to observe. We should still have to make the value judgment on 
which results we considered more desirable, but the first step is scientific 
and involves recording and classifying the behaviour under different 
conditions. Some objective investigations of this kind have been re¬ 
corded. The now well-known researches of Ronald Lippitt and Ralph 
K. White in the United States supply a good illustration. 1 

This work was carried out with selected groups of boys in youth 
clubs, where the leaders artificially created different atmospheres which 
were classified as authoritarian, democratic, or laissez-faire. For details 
of the experimental methods of these lengthy studies reference must be 
made to the original papers. A few of the results with implications for 
the school situation can be summarized as follows. The autocratic leader 
determined the work to be done, and dictated the stages of work step by 
step. He decided each boy’s task and with whom he should work. He 
gave orders, or disruptive commands, or non-constructive criticism, or 
showed other behaviour of this checking kind twelve times as much as 
the democratic leader. The democratic leader allowed the work to be 
determined wherever possible by group discussion. He gave encourage¬ 
ment and practical advice, and the further stages of the work were fore¬ 
seen by the group right from the beginning. The members of the group 
were allowed to work with whom they pleased and to choose their own 
tasks. The leader made guiding suggestions and stimulated self-guidance 
(e.g asking the boys’ opinions on the work, etc.) about eight times as 

much as the autocratic leader. The groups’ reactions were fully observed 
and recorded. 


1 R. Lippitt and R. K. White: ‘The Social Climate of Children’s Groups’ in Child 

rT; K °^ n and Wrighl ’ 194 °- A,so ‘Leadership and Group 
Lite in Readings in Social Psychology t 1947. F 
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There were two types of reaction to the autocratic leader, the one 
aggressive and the other apathetic and submissive. Both types of reaction 
showed marked dependence on the leader and frequent demands for his 
help, and the aggressive groups showed a high degree of critical discon¬ 
tent, which was probably felt but not expressed by the apathetic groups, 
who got on with their work reasonably well when the leader was present. 
But little work was done by any of these groups when the leader was 
absent, and irritability and aggression between members of the group 
and towards outside members and groups was frequent. On the other 
hand the reactions of the democratically controlled groups were less 
dependent on the leader, so that they continued working well in his 
absence; they were more friendly and confiding, they made co-operative 
suggestions and talked freely about their work. Experiments were made 
in changing the atmosphere of certain groups after a time. The change 
from an autocratic to a freer atmosphere led in the first place to bursts 
of horseplay, and a ‘blowing-off’ of tensions. In the change from demo¬ 
cracy to autocracy a friendly co-operative group became in a short time 
apathetic and without initiative. There is no need here to describe the 
differences in the laissez-faire , the two extremes have been chosen 
for illustration. 

More important still for our purpose are some lengthy studies by 
H. H. Anderson and Helen M. Brewer, and others. These are reported 
in several papers and the main results are collected together in three 
volumes entitled Studies in Teachers' Classroom Personalities} These 
researches were carried out in many schools and with several different 
classes from the kindergarten to children in early adolescence. Before 
giving some account of this work we would stress the extreme thorough¬ 
ness of the researches and the very great care taken to ensure the 
validity of the observations, and to check the agreement between differ¬ 
ent observers. The first aim of the investigators was to make certain that 
the behaviour, as analysed into different categories, could in fact be 
observed objectively. Only when they were assured of that did they 
attempt to draw conclusions on the relation between the actions of 

teachers and the reactions of the children. 

The basic concept of the work of H. H. Anderson and his collabora¬ 
tors is the distinction between ‘dominative’ and ‘integrative’ behaviour. 

1 Applied Psychology Monographs of the American Psychological Society, No. 6, 
1945 and Nos. 8 and 11, 1946. Stanford University Press. 
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‘Dominative’ behaviour is typified by autocratic methods and the 
attempt to dominate the will of others; while ‘integrative’ behaviour is 
typified by democratic methods of seeking to integrate differences into 
agreement by tolerance, consultation and discussion. These types of 
behaviour can of course be observed in all spheres of life, particularly in 
industry, business and politics, in the armed forces, and wherever people 
are in positions of authority over others. In giving a description of the 
opposing types of personality based on these types of behaviour we 
would stress that most people cannot be placed clearly into one cate¬ 
gory or the other, but possess elements of both. 

A dominative personality may be recognized by possessing many of 
the following characteristics. He usually thinks he knows best, and 
wishes to make other people behave in his way without being able to 
admit the value of the other person’s experience, desires or criticism. 
In positions of authority he tends to make decisions on his own without 
reference to the others who may be concerned. He is in fact jealous of 
the ideas of others, and may take a suggestion from a subordinate as 
implying criticism of himself, or seeming to reject the suggestion may 
later bring it forward as his own. He tends to use the technique of 
threats and blame, he gives imperative commands and orders on what 
should be done, and behaves aggressively when his will is resisted. 
Attempts to dominate usually interfere with other people’s aims and 
desires, and are followed by the frustrating of somebody else. The dom¬ 
inative person therefore tends to cause conflict, and incites aggression, 
overt or hidden, in reply. He is normally in a position of working against 
other people. 

The integrative person, on the other hand, is normally able to work 
with other people instead of against them. He realizes the value of other 
people’s knowledge and experience, and is prepared to invite co-opera¬ 
tion and to adapt his aims to the desires of others. In positions of auth¬ 
ority he consults those under him whenever possible on matters which 
concern them, and is quick to recognize and praise good ideas which 
come from someone else. He is able to share responsibility with others 
and does not insist in keeping all the control in his own hands. He tends 
to use praise rather than blame, makes requests rather than gives orders, 
and is able to tolerate the disagreement of others. The socially integra¬ 
tive person is flexible, permissive, and adaptive. He invites participation, 
encourages initiative, and as a leader is able to co-ordinate the work of 
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others and develop a happy and creative atmosphere among those who 
work with him. 


For their investigations into the social relations of teachers and their 
classes Anderson and Brewer listed categories of behaviour with differ¬ 
ent degrees of domination and integration. After many trials five main 
categories were decided upon, and each was divided into items of be¬ 
haviour describing typical social contacts which could be validly dis¬ 
tinguished and checked by the observers. A brief description of these 
five categories follows . 1 


Domination with evidence of conflict 

Conflict is defined as working against the wish of the child, who shows 
his intention does not correspond with the teacher’s and he usually 
resists or objects. For example the teacher may order the child’s activity, 
in conflict with him, by such familiar remarks as ‘Sit still! Don’t do that! 
Put those things away! How many times have I told you not to. . . 
All direct refusal, disapproval, blame or shame, warnings, threats and 
punishments, especially when no reason or explanation is given by the 
teacher which is acceptable to the child, come into this category. 


Domination with no evidence of conflict 

The absence of conflict indicates that the child accepts the teacher’s 
commands although they are imposed firmly. Into this category also 
comes the lecture method, whereby the teacher makes statements about 
the work, and asks questions to which there are set answers, in either 
case without any expressed interest of the child in the work. 


Domination with evidence of working together 

Working together is defined as the teacher and the child pursuing the 
same goal with a common purpose, and without imposition by the 
teacher. Acceptance under pressure from the teacher is not working 
together. When there is an element of domination remaining the teacher 
always decides, but the child’s wishes are considered. That the teacher 
selects activity for the child on the basis of his interest is typical of this 
form of working together, but the teacher still plans all the work. 

1 All the separate items of behaviour are given in great detail in Vol. II of Studies 
in Teachers' Classroom Personalities. 
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Integration with no evidence of working together 

In this category of behaviour the teacher initiates action in a friendly 
way, anticipating interest and expecting co-operation, but the child has 
not expressed interest or started the activity. The real distinction between 
this type of behaviour and the last is that the teacher’s attitude has 
turned entirely from domination to the invitation of co-operative re¬ 
actions. However, the heading given by Anderson appears self-contra¬ 
dictory, since it would seem that all integrative approaches should be 
followed by working together. 

Integration with evidence of working together 

Here co-operation is based on the child’s expressed initiative, and he 
is allowed to contribute freely his suggestions and wishes. The child is 
accepted as a partner in the enterprise, which he often shows that he 
wanted. In spite of being ‘wrong’ the child’s views are attended to, ex¬ 
amined and tested. The teacher will help the child advance and solve his 
own problem, and gives approval and agreement to the spontaneous and 
self-initiated behaviour of the child, following whenever possible the 
child’s expressed wish, suggestion or need. 

Anderson and Brewer also worked out categories of child response to 
the attitudes and actions of the teachers. Thus during any period of 
observation in a classroom a check was made of each item of behaviour 
on the part of the teacher, and each item on the part of any child in the 
room. 

Categories of child response 
General 

1. Nervous habits, fidgeting, etc. 

2. Looking up or looking around, and not paying attention to his 
work. 

3. Leaving his seat. 

4. Playing about with ‘foreign objects’ not related to his work. 

5. Resisting the orders of the teacher. 

6. Talking to another child (at a time when this is not permitted). 

7. Acts in an aggressive way towards another child, perhaps with 
threats or actual use of force. 
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8. Attacks the status of another child, e.g. by calling him names or 
suggesting his work is bad. 

9. Conforming meekly to the teacher’s domination. 

Responses to questions 

Four ways in which a child can respond to questions. These are rela¬ 
tively unimportant. 

Problem solving 

The extent to which the child seeks help from the teacher, or experi¬ 
ments for himself and contributes to the solution of his own or another’s 
problem. 

Social contributions of the child 

These are important and are examples of integrative behaviour by the 
child. Each one can be either voluntary or in response to an invitation 
by the teacher. 

1. Telling an experience relating to the work, from happenings in 
school or out of school. 

2. Bringing something to school to contribute to the lesson or project. 

3. Making positive suggestions to help on the work. 

4. The child offers his services, e.g. to take charge of a group activity, 
or to accept a particular responsibility. 

5. Holding up his hand wishing to say something not in response to 
a question. 

6. The child shows appreciation of the work of others in his group. 


Results of these investigations 

For the elaborate experimental details of these observations and the 
statistical evidence we must refer the reader to the original papers. The 
main conclusions are of very great interest for any study of the use of 
authority. 

(1) The teachers observed differed very considerably in the extent of 

their dominative or integrative behaviour. 

(2) When the number of dominative contacts exceeded the number of 
integrative contacts the teacher would be working more against the 
children than with them. Thus one teacher worked against the children 
three times as much as with them, while with the same age in a neigh- 
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homing room the teacher was working with the children twice as much 
as against. 1 

(3) These differences in teachers’ attitudes show that children live in 
very different psychological environments even within the same school. 

(4) Where the teacher showed more integrative behaviour and less 
dominative behaviour, the responses of the children were more often in 
the categories of making social contributions (i.e. co-operating in the 
work) and problem solving, and less often of the type of inattention, 
playing about, aggression to others and resisting orders. The opposite 
was also true. This indicates that dominative teacher behaviour tends to 
intensify conflict, while integrative teacher behaviour encourages integ¬ 
rative pupil behaviour. 

(5) To show that the teacher’s behaviour was the critical factor and 


not the chance selection of pupils in the class, the behaviour of the same 
classes and teachers in one investigation was tested in the following 
year. It was found that the more dominating teachers and the more 
integrative teachers were about the same with their new classes. But the 
class of the dominative teacher on moving up did not carry on their 
resisting behaviour but co-operated more with their new teacher who 
was less dominative than the previous one. 

We have described these investigations in some detail because they 
illustrate the kind of research which provides objective evidence of the 
ways in which teachers’ behaviour can differ, and the influence this can 
have on the class. In the light of these facts we are then able to know 
which methods to attempt in order to achieve the behaviour in children 


which we desire. The mental hygiene assumptions of our democratic 
culture suggest that what has been called integrative behaviour has a 
high value, whether on the part of the teacher or the child, while dom¬ 
inative behaviour, and conflict between teacher and child has a low 
value. Teachers who make a democratic approach to education are 
bound to assume that a school atmosphere of willing co-operation, 
harmony and self-initiative in work is more desirable than one which 
stifles spontaneity and intensifies conflict and misunderstanding. At the 
same time it must be noted that there are some situations in which the 
teacher must take definite and even autocratic action, and when conflict 
is inevitable. The democratic approach is not the laissez-faire approach, 

‘T * 16 ™ a ° °.[ Krahve to dominative contacts was worked out for a consider 
able number of teachers and showed wide variations. 
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but requires real authority in the teacher which can nevertheless be 
exercised with the least possible use of dominative action. The teachers 
who on the whole work with the children rather than against them are 
most likely to achieve a happy social climate in their classrooms. 

It must be remembered that these researches were carried out in 
America but it seems likely, from what we have said earlier, that similar 
investigations in this country would lead to similar conclusions. Re¬ 
search into the social relations in school communities in England is 
scanty and is badly needed. It would be very valuable if comparative 
studies of the social climate in different schools could be undertaken, 
but social research in education is difficult because it is new and tech¬ 
niques are not yet well developed. 

The attitude of authority and the attitudes towards authority are the 
critical variables in all social relations. The fact that the social climate 
of our schools still shows such marked contrasts indicates the range of 
behaviour which still remains between the extremes of the autocratic 
and the democratic use of authority. 
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The Science of Human Behaviour 


How did we get like this?—How can we be changed?—Group Dynamics 


E ach social science has as its object the study of some aspect of human 
behaviour. The subject matter is so complex that it requires this 
division of labour. Yet any particular human problem may need 
the combination of knowledge from several different areas of study for 
its elucidation, and, when possible, its solution. A tendency can also be 
observed for the border-line between some of the social sciences to 
become less and less distinct. There is even some confusion over what 


shall be called a separate study. Thus one writer on social anthropology 
can refuse to accept social psychology as a separate field of inquiry 
but asks for it to be merged into a unified subject of psychology, 
while a recent writer on social psychology includes, as part of 
his subject, extensive references to the work of social anthropolo¬ 
gists. An historian has said that anthropology is ‘history or nothing* 
much to the annoyance of the anthropologists. These difficulties are 
largely matters of terminology and are due to the rapid expansion of all 
these studies of society in recent years. But they also show that the 

subject matter itself is so related that its division into parts is not 
possible without distortion. 

What appears to be happening is that a new and comprehensive study 
ol man « beginning to emerge, which is capable of providing an integ- 
at^ body of knowledge, drawing on the research techniques of its 

mvcholo 8 mtegrati0n of various branches of 

h F u P s y cho ' tllera Py> with sociology, anthropology and some 
taory, has been called by Karl Mannheim the science of human be- 
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haviour. 1 It is linked with the life sciences of biology and physiology 
which consider the nature of man as an animal, with geography through 
the environment, and with the arts through the works of beauty created 
by man. Such a comprehensive subject requires the collaboration of 
specialists of different kinds. A similar need for co-operation between 
workers in different fields is found to-day in the physical sciences, and 
only in this way can progress be made in the subjects which lie on the 
borderland of several different existing disciplines. This kind of colla¬ 
boration has been called the ‘multi-disciplined approach’, and research 
of this nature is carried out by inter-professional teams. 

Why should such a study of man be called a science? Just as physical 
science is an attempt to understand and control physical nature, so the 
science of human behaviour (or social science) is an attempt to under¬ 
stand and control human nature. The essence of this control is an ability 
to make predictions, and a scientific law is a rule by which we predict 
what is likely to happen. In all science such predictions can usually be 
made only within a defined degree of certainty. The idea that physical 
science follows exact and invariable causal laws, the faith in cause and 
effect of the nineteenth century, is being changed in the explanations 
given by modern scientists. 2 More importance is attached to statistical 
laws which show that when the result of a particular event cannot be 
determined, the result of a large number of such events may be known 
with a certain degree of probability. There are statistical laws in econ¬ 
omics and psychology which differ from such laws in physics not in kind 
but in the degree of error to which they are susceptible. Economic laws 


1 Mannheim uses this phrase in The Diagnosis of Our Time, and explains it on 
p. 57. In Freedom, Power and Democratic Planning, 1951, he writes on p. • 
last twenty years have seen an immense advance in various branches of psycho^, 
sociology and history, whose integration might be called the ^ 
behaviour. Experimental psychology, psychoanalysis, and the v ar >ous schools ^ 
general psychology, as well as the specialized branches of applied psychology 
as child psychology educational psychology and criminology—all have contnbu 
To an* ever-^videning Know,edge of .he variability of human behaviour f ^dd to 
this our anthropological knowledge of primitive man and what sociolog y 
formed historians reveal of human nature and conduct in different ages;. ^ 

the behaviour patterns of different classes of contemporary society-man s 
,o gradual and sudden changes such as crises, wars and revolu.ions-then wc can 

no longer speak of ignorance concerning human behaviour account of 

the change from the idea of cause to the idea of chance in science; especially Chap. VII. 
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depend upon the free choice of individuals, but the results of the choice 
on the average can be predicted. So, while it cannot be said which 
people will buy a tin of cocoa next week the manufacturers can estimate 
the total sales with some degree of accuracy, and they know that their 
sales can be correlated closely with other variables such as the percent¬ 
age of unemployment. The more the choice of people is restricted the 
more certainty can be given to the prediction, and this is the basis of 
economic control and planning, and of national budgets in time of 
difficulty. 

The whole range of public opinion surveys gives another example of a 
quantitative measure of people’s opinions on which their actions may 
be based, and the extent of error on straightforward issues is shown to 
be small, 

British Railways (Southern Region) would be very surprised if three 
or four times the expected number of people decided to go to Brighton 
next week-end, if they had forgotten some special event which was tak¬ 
ing place. It is the possibility of ‘special events’, or the unknown vari¬ 
ables that cause the uncertainty in human affairs. 

We are not denying the existence of human free will, but only saying 
that it operates within certain limits. This does not reduce the impor¬ 
tance of what each individual chooses to do. It has been said that statis¬ 
tics is the method of blinding ourselves to the significance of the in¬ 
dividual in the mass, and this is a danger to be watched. The measure¬ 
ment of intelligence quotients is an example. No reasonable person 
doubts the validity of the results on the average , but suspicions are 
aroused by the possibility of the incorrect measurement of individuals. 

But there are safeguards when sufficient trouble is taken to check un¬ 
likely deviations. 

When dealing with a single individual it is possible to make some pre¬ 
dictions of future behaviour based on the evidence of his past history 
and the observed knowledge of his reactions. Without there being some 
valid conclusions to be drawn from the relation between different factors 

in the personality there could be no clinical treatment for psychological 
disorders. ° 

It is still frequently said, however, that it is impossible to treat human 
affairs by the scientific method. This is not true in principle. The number 
of variables place great difficulties in the way of making accurate predic¬ 
tions, but the same methods of patient observation, classification and 
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generalization are employed as in any recognized science. 1 We do not 
cease to call meteorology a science because of the uncertainty of weather 
forecasts. It is also important to remember that the same experiment 
exactly repeated (if there is such a thing) is not essential to the scientific 
method, and cannot be performed in astronomy or geology although 
predictions can be made and their truth tested in these sciences. The 
social sciences can carry out experiments which have their degrees of 
validity, even though the controlled variables cannot be maintained 
absolutely constant. 

It has been our general point of view that education cannot be 
separated from the social process, and that it is concerned with the 
formation of human attitudes and interests within that process. The 
teacher is educating for life in an existing society, and must reckon with 
all the influences that bear upon the development of personality. Thus 
the teacher’s interest in the science of human behaviour lies in its 
application to education. The sociology of education is itself a branch 
of the science of human behaviour, and derives its principles and its 
methods from the social sciences. The value of the sociological approach 
to the teacher is that it shows his work against the background of man’s 
life in society. Few can be experts in several different subjects, but every¬ 
one can try to see where his special knowledge fits in the wider frame¬ 
work of man’s knowledge about himself, and thus come to understand 
where he needs to know more. The objectives of the science of human 
behaviour are of two kinds. It aims to show us how we came to be as 
we are, and how we can be changed. 


HOW DID WE GET LIKE THIS? 

We must distinguish between the science of society as a whole, and 

1 Barbara Wootton: Testament for Social Science, 1950. This book makes a strong 
case for the use of the scientific method in the social sciences. The following quotation 
illustrates the above points: ‘The raw material of the social and natural sciences is 
identical over a large area. Both are concerned with primary sense-impressions, but 
the social sciences also use comparable data from the world of psychological experi¬ 
ence. Further, each of these two branches of science uses the same methods, formulat¬ 
ing hypotheses, which, after empirical verification become laws of association 
between phenomena. Such associations do not always attain the rank of certainty 
even in the natural sciences; in both social and natural science the degree of their 
probability varies in different cases.’ (p. 178) 
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the science of individual behaviour within society. The culture concept is 
a result of generalizations formed from the comparative study of differ¬ 
ent societies in their normal ways of life. It is as a result of such studies 
that a science of society is developing. We might ask in the first place: 
‘How does a particular culture come to be like that?’ or, as it has been 
put: ‘What makes custom customary?’ Our theory of social and cultural 
change in Chapter III was an attempt to answer these questions. The 
culture at a given time is determined by the interaction of the dominant 
techniques and values of the society. The place of the individual was not 
forgotten; he is the inventor of the techniques and the propounder of 
the values. Next we ask: ‘How did the individual come to be like that?’ 
We have gained some idea in Chapter II of the extent to which the 
individual personality is influenced by the culture of his society. There 
is a continuous cycle of interaction as the individual is moulded by and 
at the same time attempts to mould his society. But this is not the whole 
story. We must focus a little more closely on the place of the individual 
in his culture. 

The development of the study of personality is an example of our 
statement that a multi-disciplined approach is necessary for the proper 
understanding of a human problem. The study of personality, in its 
modern form, is hardly twenty years old, and nearly all the early books 
on it were published as psychology. For instance, G. W. Allport pub¬ 
lished one of the best of these in 1937, which is called Personality: A 
Psychological Interpretation. In this book Allport explains that he is not 
concerned with the factors shaping personality, but with the effects of 
such factors (whatever they may be, and he did not at that time consider 
them in detail), when interiorized in the individual. Thus he proceeds to 
show how psychology is beginning to give a picture of the individual’s 
personality as it in fact is. This most important task of description and 
analysis was developed by numbers of workers, and thus we had the 
different temperamental types, the tests of personality traits, the attitude 
tests, the scales of introversion-extraversion, ascendance-submission, 
perseverance, social distance and so on. The personality as a whole was 
explored by methods of projecting the self into a planned situation, as 
in the Rorschach method of giving a verbal interpretation of ink-blots, 
or the Thematic Apperception Test by making up stories about different 
pictures. We mention a few typical approaches to show what we are 
speaking about, but the point we would make is that however necessary 
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these descriptions of personality are they still do not answer our question 
of how the person came to be like that. These methods of diagnosis of the 
person as he is are still, quite rightly, a large part of personality study. 

Yet all the time other trends were developing. This could be seen by 
the appearance at the same date as Allport’s book of a work by J. S. 
Plant called Personality and the Cultural Pattern. The title shows the 
new approach. By 1947, ten years later, a book by Gardner Murphy on 
Personality: A Biosocial Approach , shows the change of emphasis which 
had taken place. Murphy goes into origins, and calls on anthropology, 
child psychology, and social psychology to help him. A year later 
another typical work is a collection of studies edited by Clyde Kluck- 
holn and H. A. Murray with the more comprehensive title still of Per¬ 
sonality in Nature , Society and Culture , which has contributions from 
anthropologists, psycho-analysts, psychiatrists and medical psycho¬ 
logists, and includes the field theory approach of Kurt Lewin. 1 What 
had happened is clear. Anthropology and psychoanalysis had joined 
hands and were producing a new theory of the relation of the individual 
to his society. No psychologist could avoid the influence of this ap¬ 
proach. Human behaviour can be explained and, up to a point, pre¬ 
dicted by studying the growth of the individual in his social environment. 
The subject of Human Relations is another development, and the names 
of the sub-divisions of social science which contribute towards the new 
understandings of man’s life in society matter less and less, except for 
methodological distinctions. 

Let us consider another combined approach. It is becoming well 
known and generally accepted that many people show mild symptoms 
of maladjustment which only differ in degree from those of a sufferer 
from a neurotic illness. In fact few people have perfect mental health 
any more than perfect physical health. We all suffer from anxieties and 
fears against which we build up means of defence and escape which 
maintain us in a more or less ‘normal’ condition of adjustment. Our 
present-day culture generates a great deal of real anxiety, and ordinary 
observation will show the stress and strain under which many people 
work. It is in this respect that Karen Horney, among others in a group 
sometimes described as Neo-Freudians, has added to our knowledge of 


1 Field theory considers the individual as a structured organism in an environ¬ 
mental field, and is as it were the psychological equivalent of the culture concept. 
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the relations between culture and neurosis. 1 Her work is recommended 
to teachers and educationists not only because of its lucid explanation 
of the elements of psychoanalytic theory, but also because by studying 
the maladjusted it throws light on the process of normal development. 
She points out that neuroses are generated not only by individual 
peculiarities but by the specific cultural conditions under which we live. 
Life at the present day intensifies just the fears, contradictions, and con¬ 
flicts that all with a tendency to neurosis are trying to avoid. We are in 
the presence of an apparently inescapable danger, we feel helpless and 
insignificant; we are engaged in a competitive struggle to live and are 
called upon to love our neighbours; we have our needs stimulated on 
every side, but are frustrated when we try to satisfy them. It is interesting 
that the Neo-Freudians differ from Freud over the stress to be laid on 
the repression of sexuality, and in particular because Freud neglected 
the cultural and sociological factors and based his theories on bio¬ 


logically given drives without accepting their susceptibility to social 
conditioning. Karen Horney also suggests that the existence of hostility 
and anxiety does not depend solely on experiences in early childhood, 
but undergoes development for better or worse, through the adjustment 
to other people in growing towards maturity. 

Nevertheless there is no doubt of the importance of the emotional 
experiences in the intimate group of the family. It is here that the 
foundation of the authoritarian or democratic character is laid. The 
attitudes of the parents and the acceptance or rejection by the children 
of the parents’ standards will be critical factors. Our culture still tends 
to encourage the dominative character structure, because for so long 
we have expected to have to fight in a competitive world both in peace 
and in war. Power-seeking and money-making are both normally con¬ 
sidered as desirable, and the boy who rejected both would risk dis¬ 
approval. The moral struggle against wrong doing is also emphasized, 
and in the authoritarian home severe punishment follows moral lapses. 

armony in the group, for instance at school, is not regarded as the 
normal expectation in our society, and this often makes the encourage- 
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In the midst of considering all these external influences one is con¬ 
tinually puzzled by whether there is such a thing as the ‘real self’ and 
how it can be understood. How early does a personality become a per¬ 
sonality? A set of individual characteristics, unique and different from 
others, can be seen in quite small babies. That social behaviour is 
acquired one can easily believe, but how much of the core of personality 
grows out of its own innate beginnings? That there is an inborn core of 
potentialities in some form or other can hardly be doubted, and its 
differentiation begins to show itself very early in infancy. 

Nor must we forget the development of the person within himself. He 
cannot become isolated from social life, but he can withdraw at times 
and be alone. It is in this realm of seclusion that we find the value of 
religion and the arts in providing unique individual experience. The in¬ 
dividual may want to share his experiences, but he will always feel them 
within himself in a way peculiar to himself. Emotional and spiritual 
growth depend a great deal on these inner experiences, and the result 
of the debates we carry on with ourselves. Each person is of course 
influenced by others, it is unavoidable, but only he himself can know 
what he really believes. These inward and subjective searchings are 
not susceptible to scientific inquiry, except by the observer looking into 
himself and reporting what he finds. It is only our overt behaviour 

which can be compared with others. 

Another question must be asked. For how long can our personalities 
change? So long as we are able to learn and to adapt to new circum¬ 
stances it would seem that part at least of the personality remains 

modifiable. 


HOW CAN WE BE CHANGED? 

By education the behaviour of children is always being changed. It is 
the belief that they can put desirable aims before children, in a way tha 
the children can accept and sometimes improve upon, that sustains 
teachers in their efforts. But there is a tendency to put too much respons- 
bility on education for changing society. One hears it said that if on y 
the young were brought up differently then we could within a generauo 
produce an outlook that could transform the world. There is a limit to 

what education can do, and the limit depends partly on ourse ^“ 
educators. If we would transform society we must first transfor 
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selves. Let us therefore understand our limitations and study our 
strategy. 

Education uses techniques of influencing behaviour, and is a means of 
social control, but normally in the interests of the existing society. We 
can also put an ideal of a different society before the young and do our 
best to educate for it, but only if we ourselves want it. We must also 
co-operate with all the social forces which are on our side, and oppose 
those which are against us. If not sufficiently supported by society out¬ 
side, our efforts in the school are doomed to failure. Let us not forget 
that education tends to follow social change and not to lead it. Granted 
all these conditions let us see what the school can do. As an example let 
us suppose that we want to introduce a democratic atmosphere into a 
school, in the sense in which it was described in the preceding chapter. 
What steps would have to be taken? 

(i) We must examine the relations between the staff of the school. 
Dr. Hughes, whose views have been quoted before, is definite on this 
point and writes: ‘unless the staff is itself a democratic community there 
is no hope of the school becoming one.’ 1 He raises the question of how 
we can cure ourselves of authoritarian tendencies, and answers, not by 
will power; we must grow out of them. He then gives an interesting clue 
to a method worth tryiug, which is quite in line with the principles of 
group dynamics as we shall outline them later in this chapter. He sug¬ 
gests the use of free group discussion. Staff meetings should turn into 
informal staff conferences. ‘Courteous, even charming, notes issued from 
the Head’s office are no adequate substitute for face-to-face discussions 
in his study.’ The discussion must be free; it is easy to say this but actu¬ 
ally this is the most difficult matter of all as we shall see. We must also 
assume that the head is willing to try the experiment, and is himself 
capable of being a democratic leader. Under these conditions what 
might happen has been described by the present author elsewhere as 
follows: ‘With regard to inter-staff relations their improvement depends 
to a high degree on the attitudes and actions of the headmaster or head¬ 
mistress. Heads of schools could act as change agents and develop a 
co-operative staff group where one did not exist before. Suppose the 
headmaster s problem is to achieve the smooth acceptance of a new 
scheme of work such as introducing a new time-table or a rearrange¬ 
ment of subject choices for the new examination. His strategy of action 

1 Education and the Democratic Ideal , p. 34. 
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could be to act as a discussion leader, or as the chairman of a staff 
council, rather than make all the decisions himself beforehand. Head¬ 
masters could carry out a little action research of their own in studying 
the transition from authoritarianism to democracy. This is called action 
research because the persons taking part in it are themselves involved 
in the change which their work is bringing about.... There is evidence 
from experiments in industry that successful group methods can pro¬ 
duce more harmonious relations between people working together in a 
factory. And it has been shown that the integration of groups of workers 
who get on well with the management can increase production. If in a 
factory why not in a school; among the adults at least? It may be that 
some factories are more democratically run than many of our schools.’ 1 

If the headmaster is a rigid autocrat such methods cannot possibly be 
used. Or it may be that he is in theory democratic, and apparently willing 
to co-operate but tied by his nature which is not really open to change. 
Openness to change depends on not being afraid of losing status or 
control. Older people are frequently status-ridden, and this is a great 
obstacle to learning new ways of behaviour. 

(ii) The next step, in general terms, is to transfer the democratic 
attitudes to relations with the pupils. The teachers will make use of 
integrative methods instead of dominative ones (see pp. 135-42) by 
working with the children whenever possible instead of against them, 
and by inviting their participation whenever a reasonable opportunity 
presents itself. The teacher still remains in a position of authority, but 
that does not mean that he uses dominative behaviour. The central 
problem of authority is the way it is used. The democratic use of auth¬ 
ority achieves better results, and is a much happier and more inspiring 
method of working. The teacher’s position becomes that of a group 
leader. The difficulty so often is that teachers have no other model to 
follow but the traditional autocratic one. The old model persists, and 
until the teacher has seen or experienced a successful situation of a 
different kind he feels insecure and unwilling to change. 

(iii) The result of democratic attitudes will gradually be to change 
the expectation of the school classes and groups from antagonism to 
harmony. It will be expected that people will work amicably together 
and try to seek agreement. The members of the group would normally 

1 ‘Social Relations in the School’, in Researches and Studies, Leeds University 
Institute of Education, No. 4, May 1951. 
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feel happy and creative. This expectation of good relations should start 
as early as possible. 

The social climate of the nursery and infant school is often the best of 
all, and if this were carried through the junior school it would be a good 
foundation for democratic relations in the secondary stage. By starting 
early we can help to ‘secure for children a happy childhood and a better 
start in life’, 1 and hope that the psychoanalysts are right and that the 
early attitudes will tend to remain in spite of the child meeting an adverse 
environment later on. Unfortunately the school may already start with 
a disadvantage, for the outstanding difficulty is to change the attitudes 
of the parents. One despairs of any short-term method of achieving 
this; hence the slowness of change. 

(iv) A further result will be that the school staff will encourage criti¬ 
cism and free discussion among the pupils. We speak now in particular 
of the older ages, but there are appropriate types of free discussion at the 
junior stage. There seems no reason why, when the social climate is 
suitable, the methods of the school itself should not come under dis¬ 
cussion. We have already put the case for school councils and various 
forms of democratic machinery (see pp. 124-31). In addition to this the 
open expression of ideas should become a feature of the school, and the 
inevitable differences and clash of opinion tolerated and turned to con¬ 
structive use. This is entirely in accord with the democratic principle of 
freedom of speech and opinion, and the respect for minority views. 

(v) We would go further still and say that the school should encour¬ 
age those children who do not appear to be going to fit our society. 
Their vision may one day be better than ours. Change in the culture 
comes from those who do not fit. We speak of healthy and creative 
misfits, and do not refer to those who deviate in such a way as to be 
classed as markedly neurotic, or who are quite unprofitably rebellious. 
These need special treatment and must be regarded as ill. But let us 
watch for children with new ideas and special gifts. Gifted children 
often do not fit the cultural pattern, and they may be our future inven¬ 
tors and pioneers. It is the test of the democratic use of authority that 
it can accept differences, even when such differences challenge the auth- 
lty itself. It is true that the school must beware of producing pioneer 
types who are too far out of step with society, though, if they are pre- 

1^ Among the opening words of the White Paper on Educational Reconstruction, 
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pared and strong enough to meet a hostile world, even those with 
extreme views can become useful citizens. It is also true that very severe 
attempts to suppress the innovator may turn him into an enemy of 
society. 

Such a picture of the democratic school community may not attract 
some of our readers. They may be reassured by the thought that it 
cannot happen in many schools until there is a considerable change in 
the attitudes of teachers. But they should ask themselves seriously 
whether they do not think such a change desirable, if carried out with 
common sense, and in no freakish spirit of progressiveness. 


GROUP DYNAMICS 

Recent investigations have shown latent powers for changing the 
attitudes and future actions of individuals by their participation in small 
groups, under certain conditions. 1 These methods have not only been 
employed for group therapy in the psychiatric sense, but for any form of 
group activity where the better co-operation of the members is the 
objective. We have already pointed out that the working together in 
small groups is a characteristic of education in schools (see p. 131), and 
we refer above to the possibilities of free discussion for changing the 
attitudes of members of a school staff. The small group is very frequently 
used in our society as a technique for consultation, framing policy or 
deciding executive action, and examples readily come to mind in indus¬ 
try and commerce, in administration through committees of all kinds, 
and in politics. All such groups have certain features in common when 
we examine them from the point of view of human relations. 

The following account of some of the conditions for the successful 
working of small groups is not taken from any particular source, but 
represents the author’s analysis as a result of his experience. 

All groups begin with some interest in common. The members come 
together with a purpose, and their aim may be called co-operation o 
some kind, whether it be for learning, for better understanding of each 

1 For accounts of such investigations the reader is referred to the volumes of the 
journal Human Relations which have appeared since 1947. Much of this is di cu 
reading but the ordinary reader may neglect the mathematical treatment. The Journo 
of Social Issues is another source of information. There is also the very wor y 
of George C. Homans: The Human Group, 1951. 
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other, or for deciding on action to be taken. In order to achieve co¬ 
operation there must be successful participation by the group members. 
The essential condition for participation is that all the members should 
take part, and that no member should be excluded from the thought 
and action of the group. Participation is not the same as co-operation, 
because the members may so strongly disagree, while taking part, that 
no successful co-operation follows. The expectation of the group should 
be that they are seeking agreement, even though they should not expect 
to reach it easily, and not try to force a superficial agreement. We are 
not speaking of groups with a dominating leader and with members 
expected to conform. Our analysis refers only to attempts at democratic 
groups, where the aim is the integration of different purposes. It should 
be noted that when fully carried out this aim is sometliing more than 
compromise. A compromise is an adjustment between opposing views, 
and is often a necessary stage towards co-operation, or the only form of 
co-operation which is possible under the circumstances. But the ideal 
of integrating different purposes is that the opponents between them 
create a new synthesis of ideas, and willingly accept the new purpose 
which emerges. 

Participation involves expression, thinking and feeling. Expression in 
words immediately brings up the difficulty of the communication of 
ideas. People are often said ‘not to talk the same language’ and this is 
true, because while all are apparently speaking English, different people 
attach different meanings to the same words. Hence the importance of 
clarity of thought and the transmitting of the thought in words that 
other people understand. 

By thinking in a group we mean what might perhaps be called group 
thinking, whereby each member is not merely concerned with his own 
thoughts but is trying to bring them into active relation with what the 
others are thinking. Whether there is agreement or disagreement there 
should be relevance of thought to the matter in hand. 

The place of feeling in participation is the need for achieving the sort 
of atmosphere in the grcup in which people feel able and willing to take 
part. There should be what is called a ‘permissive’ atmosphere, where 
members feel they can express themselves freely, as opposed to a ‘restric¬ 
tive’ atmosphere which stifles expression and holds up participation. 

The progress of the group may be thought of in stages though it 
should be said at once that these are only separated for the sake of 
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analysis, and that in practice the work of the group is continuous, with 
stages overlapping, becoming telescoped together, or repeating them¬ 
selves in a different order. Nevertheless there can be seen a certain cycle 
of interaction which is represented diagrammatically in Figure V. 


initial 



action 

FIGURE V 

Diagram showing the internal cycle of interaction within a small group. The circle 
can be thought of as the base of a spiral, and each time it goes round it covers new 
space. One never in fact comes back to the same stage in a group, since the situation 

has always changed. 

The cycle of interest-participation-co-operation cannot be given a certain 
time in which it will take place. It may be repeated several times within 
one meeting of the group, or on the other hand several meetings may take 
place before any co-operation has been achieved. Each time successful 
co-operation is reached the group reaches a new level of interest, and 
participation continues in a new situation. 

We wish to draw particular attention to the stages of tension within 
the group. Our analysis would run as follows: 

Stage /. The members meet together with some common purpose. 
There is a chairman, director, or leader of some kind whatever he is 
called. All groups have a leader. If they begin without one they acquire 
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one, or more than one, in the course of their proceedings. (We shall deal 
with the functions of the leader later.) An agenda has been drawn up or 
an announcement is made of the purpose of the group. 

Tension I. There is a type of tension which develops while participa¬ 
tion is beginning, and before it gets into full swing. There are initial ten¬ 
sions peculiar to the first meeting of the group, which become less with 
subsequent meetings, and may almost disappear when the members get 
to know each other. Such tensions take the form of an uncertainty of the 
status of others in the group, and a suspicion of them if they are 
strangers. Each member makes some appraisal of the possible purpose 
of others vis-d-vis himself. This is accompanied by each member begin¬ 
ning to seek the role he wishes to play in the group, or that he thinks he 
is expected to play. It may be that he asks himself: ‘What can I con¬ 
tribute and how can I best make my contribution?’ or he may think 
‘What kind of impression shall I try to create?’ Different attitudes lie 
behind these two questions, the one being the wish to contribute and the 
other the wish to dramatize the self. Both will of course combine to¬ 
gether in different degrees, and the person begins to try out the role he 
has decided upon, to find out if it is acceptable to the group. Needless to 
say these mental processes are not always fully conscious. Tensions will 
also begin to be experienced owing to differences of opinion within the 
group. These may often be unspoken and only felt to lie behind what the 
speaker is actually saying. Now the group is interacting and participa¬ 
tion is beginning. 

Stage II. This is the stage of full participation when people express 
themselves freely and show evidence of thinking and feeling. Before 
participation can lead to agreement and co-operation other and more 
difficult tensions will be experienced. While all appears to be going quite 
smoothly deeper differences of opinion will begin to show themselves. 

Tension II. This is characterized by real, open conflicts developing 

and the group making its attempts to resolve them. For the group to 

reach agreement some degree of inter-personal adjustment has to take 

place. This means that members must face the fact of their personal 

disagreement, and must accept each other’s views as part of the group 

situation even when they find they still cannot agree. It is when people 

know how, and when possible why, they disagree that a new synthesis 

ot views is most likely to appear, or a minority view is included which is 
really respected. 
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If sufficient resolving of conflicts is not possible the obstacles devel¬ 
oped at this stage may break up the group. The group can be frustrated, 
energy wasted, and participation may even cease. 

Stage III. Finally co-operation begins and energy flows freely. Mem¬ 
bers of the group become orientated with their wills pulling together, 
and there is a feeling that a new source of energy has been tapped. The 
deliberations are led to a new level of interest and pressed on to the next 
occasion of disagreement and tension. Ultimately a successful group 
provides for all its members opportunity for (a) new learning and the 
enrichment of personality, (b) fuller understanding and better human 
relations, and (c) action in a common task. 

The functions of the Leader 

A great deal has been written about leadership, and it is not a con¬ 
cept that can be briefly defined. A recent view, which we accept, is that 
there is no quality of leadership in the abstract, but that there are differ¬ 
ent kinds of leadership according to the people who have to be led and 
the situation they find themselves in. There will nevertheless be some 
attributes which all leaders require. We are speaking now of the qualities 
needed by the leader of a small group, be it a committee, a staff meeting 
or a business conference, and the activity which has to be led is a mixture 
of thinking, feeling and talking. Some of these qualities may be of value 
in other situations while others may not. They can be listed as 
follows: 

(i) The leader needs to be able to see the group in its dynamic situa¬ 
tion, and be aware of the group processes we have just described. 

(ii) He should be friendly and give a permissive feeling to the group, 
creating an atmosphere of spontaneity and confidence. He should be 
able to achieve good relations between himself and the group. 

(iii) The leader must be felt to be a part of the group, one of them, 
but also in some way superior to the group, and therefore worthy of 
their respect. This is the real meaning of being accepted by the group as 
the leader. If the group reject him he cannot continue to lead them. 

(iv) The honesty of the leader is essential. He must be fair-minded 
and seeking the truth, and not be tempted to deceive the group even 

when trying to persuade them. . 

(v) His main task is to develop participation and co-operation by 

overcoming the difficulties and tensions involved in the situation. He 
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may be aided in this task by (a) a certain amount of planning the agenda 
beforehand, (b) by using the control expected of a good chairman, (c) 
by clear thinking, and preserving the logic of the discussion in spite of 
the emotional undercurrents which will be present. 

(vi) His greatest asset will be to know the members of the group and 
be able to anticipate some of their behaviour. This will help the leader in 
dealing with the disruptive members of the group, and in encouraging 
those who are trying to bind the group together. There are often some 
members who tend to be aggressive and attack others or disapprove of 
the discussion. The leader should try never to lose patience or be over- 
assertive or aggressive himself, as this is a certain way of disrupting the 
group atmosphere. 

(vii) The leader should be able to provide a ‘feed-back’ of information 
to the group. This means that he should, to some extent, interpret what 
has happened and explain to the group how they have reached a parti¬ 
cular conflict or difficulty. If there is strong disagreement the whole 
group should be faced with the disagreement, because the conflict must 
be resolved in some way or other before progress can be made. 

(viii) Finally the leader should always seek opportunities for passing 
on the responsibility to the group. It is wrong for the group to expect 
too much from the leader, and to rely upon him to do their thinking for 
them. There should be a gradual transition from the leader-centred 
group to self-reliance in all members of the group. Under some circum¬ 
stances the leadership can be allowed to pass round to other members 
of the group. This is a sign that there is no over-reliance on one particu¬ 
lar leader, and indicates a healthy condition in the group. 

The above brief outline of the dynamics of groups has referred in 
particular to adult groups, since it was the re-education of the adult we 
had so strongly in mind when we asked: ‘How can we be changed?’ In 
educational groups where direct teaching takes place it must be realized 
that, while most of the above principles hold, the position of the leader 
is a different one. While the teacher often acts like a good group leader 
he is after all a professional teacher. This means he is not in a group of 
approximate equals so far as knowledge or experience are concerned. 
The class must clearly accept this distinction, but still should regard the 
teac er in a sense as one of them and engaged in a joint inquiry with 
them. It is still his task to encourage in his class the active wish to learn 
instead of passively to listen while they are told. As a matter of good 
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teaching technique he needs to restrain himself as the leader and let the 
class do the thinking for themselves. 

We believe that this last section on group dynamics is very relevant to 
the wider problems of our society. Leadership is needed more than ever 
in a modern democracy, but it is leadership of a new kind which is 
required. 1 While we have stressed that the qualities of a leader depend 
on the situation he is in, the technique of successfully leading a small 
group has much in common with democratic leadership in general. It 
requires genuine authority and influence but not of an autocratic kind. 
The democratic leader, like the good teacher, does not restrict others 
unnecessarily, nor impose his own will in a dictatorial fashion, nor resist 
change. He invites co-operation and is unafraid and tolerant of dis¬ 
agreement, aiming always to transmute differences into a new form of 
agreement. He leads by persuasion and reason rather than by arbitrary 
command. He is not a power-seeker for its own sake, and uses what 
authority he has for the general welfare. Above all he preserves the 
ideals of those he leads, and is linked with them, and with their purposes, 
by the bonds of an affection unmixed with fear. 

1 A most stimulating discussion on leadership is to be found in Eric James: 
Education and Leadership, 1951. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Beyond Sociology: XT' 

A Note on the Social Philosophy of Democracy 

T hroughout the major part of this book we have been speaking of 
education for a democratic society. We have thus made the basic 
assumption, or pre-supposition, that what we call democracy is 
the best way of life. The sociologist can record that this is an assump¬ 
tion that the majority of people in our society make, and can study its 
effects on the social system, but to justify it and consider its ultimate 
ends is outside his immediate province. To ask the question: ‘Why do 
we believe in democracy?’ is to enter the realm of social philosophy. 
Our first chapter ended with the suggestion that educators needed a set 
of beliefs on which to base their educational aims. It is not enough to 
educate for society as it is, we must also ask what its future ought to be, 
and direct our energies towards the realization of our ideal. 

This takes us beyond the sociology of education, and we are not 
adding this final chapter in order to elaborate a whole philosophy of 
democracy. This would not only require another book, but it is a task 
that has already been performed by others more qualified to undertake 
it. Our intention is merely to try and clarify the issues involved, since it 
is impossible to write on sociology without touching on questions con¬ 
cerning the nature of man and the meaning of civilization. 

In the first place we cannot avoid some responsibility for deciding 
m which direction we think our society ought to develop. Through 
education we are making a deliberate attempt to guide the development 
ol children, and anyone who sets out to guide others must be following 
theory, conscious or unconscious, of the direction in which the? 
should go. There is really no such thing as allowing the child freedom to 
develop m his own way. Let us not be misunderstood. In one sense the 
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child’s freedom and his power of choice is his most precious possession, 
and the educator will always respect the uniqueness of each individual 
and his need to realize his potentialities to the full. This respect for the 
child’s freedom will include his right to be different; and his ultimate 
responsibility to decide his own course of action. What we mean is that 
whatever we do, and we cannot do nothing, the child will inevitably be 
influenced by the prevailing culture of his society. It is our responsibility 
as full members of our society to take our share in deciding its aims, in 
the full knowledge that our choice will influence those we teach. 

In the second place we shall find that in making our choice of values 
we can only get a limited amount of help from the social sciences as 
such. Once we assume that freedom and democracy are worth having, 
then the social sciences can give us some assistance in the means of 
carrying out our desired ends. It may be that we can plan for freedom, 
but we first have to decide what kind of freedom we desire. It may be 
that the science of human behaviour can give us some control over men’s 
actions, but we have first to judge what results we wish to follow from 
the actions. It is one of the functions of science to provide the means for 
achieving what we desire, the results of scientific experiment may guide 
us in making our choice of ends, even when these are moral ends. The 
investigations of social science are certainly relevant to ethics, but 
this is a long way from saying that science can provide a complete 
foundation for ethical principles. We need to go beyond social science 
to decide on what values we should base our society and our education. 
Our knowledge of social processes, of psychology, and of the science o 
human behaviour may then be able to help us to achieve our aims in 


Pf After these preliminary remarks on the need for a social philosophy, 
and the inadequacy of science to provide it let us get a little closer to our 
difficulties. It soon becomes clear that it is not enough to say < ha ‘ 
regard freedom and democracy as ends in themselves. Apart from th 
extreme vagueness of the terms you are faced with the questions 
dom for what?’ and ’After full democracy is achieved what is the nex 
ideal?’ Freedom and democracy are only worth while if they a e th 
means for achieving the kind of life that men ought to live. What ,s 

^ The f need ? is to find an ideal for the members of our democracy to 
follow. We shall suggest that our society should aim at becoming m 
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and more civilized, according to the meaning of civilization which will 
now be described. 

Civilization is a word which is very loosely used and our argument 
depends on its definition. We think it a mistake to define civilization in 
terms of material progress . 1 In its essence it concerns the quality of 
relations between people. The moral and spiritual test is better than the 
material one. .Thus we do not base our definition on civ is, a citizen, 
because of its association with living like a townsman, although, in fact, 
the attempt to live a peaceful life in community with others is the 
origin of being civilized. Living in a modern city is not a test of being 
civilized, and we would prefer to base our definition on the act of being 
civil. Civility in Dr. Johnson’s dictionary is defined as ‘the state of being 
civilized; freedom from barbarity.* Further the same word civilization 
is used for something which has happened, a dead civilization, and for 
something which is to come, the future civilization, so that it does not 
stand for something fixed but is a process , s which can be said to have a 
goal or ideal. We define civilization as a process towards civility. 

Here we find our ideas running parallel with those of R. G. Coliing- 
wood who has fully worked out a meaning of society and of civilization 
in his book The New Leviathan. ‘The essence of civilization*, says 
Collingwood, ‘is civility.’ We will make a brief reference to his views 
without any claim to represent them exactly. We include it in the hope 
that it will draw the attention of students of education to Collingwood’s 
work, which in our opinion deserves to be more widely known among 
educators. To begin by quoting a passage: ‘Behaving civilly to a man 
means respecting his feelings: abstaining from ... arousing in him any 
passion or desire which might diminish his self-respect; that is threaten 
his consciousness of freedom by making him feel that his power of 
choice is in danger of breaking down and the passion or desire likely to 

1 Cf. Maclver: ‘By civilization, then, we mean the whole mechanism and organiza¬ 
tion which man has devised in his endeavour to control the conditions of his life.’ 
Society, p. 498. On the same page he gives the typewriter and the telephone as organs 
of civilization, and also various forms of social organization. This is precisely what 
we have described as techniques with the subdivision of social techniques. These are 
only means and we regard civilization as an end. 

1 Arnold Toynbee also thinks of civilization as a process. He writes: ‘Civilization, 

as we know it, is a movement and not a condition, a voyage and not a harbour. No 

known civilizaUon has ever reached the goal of civilization yet.’ Civilization on 
Trial, p. 55. 
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take charge .’ 1 He continues by pointing out that taking away a man’s 
self-respect is equivalent to exercising force over him. He becomes a 
slave. So ‘the ideal of civil behaviour in one’s dealings with one’s fellow 
men is the ideal of refraining from the use of force towards them ’. 2 
Becoming less addicted to the use of force is seen to be one of the chief 
aims of our civilization in its progress towards civility. Respecting the 
rule of law is the way of expressing this in democratic terms. But it is 
more than that; it is based on loving your neighbour as yourself, which 
is a moral quality, and is the essential principle of the democratic phil¬ 
osophy. Collingwood admits that some degree of force will always be 
necessary, because no society on earth can be perfect. The important 
thing is that we accept as a moral principle that reason and persuasion 
are better than force, and maintain that principle however much force 
may still have to be used in an imperfect world . 3 The less we use force 
the more we should reckon ourselves as civilized. 

Also when men mean to reach agreement about the relations between 
themselves they treat each other with civility. So that when we believe 
that socially integrative behaviour is better than dominative behaviour 
(the contrast we have made in Chapter VII), we do so out of respect for 
the feelings of our fellow men, and from a desire to abstain from the 
use of force towards them. 

The other important aim of our civilization concerns our relations 
with the natural world. This is the means whereby the members of a 
society become more able to get what necessaries or luxuries they 
demand by the intelligent exploitation of the natural world. The result 
is material progress, which as we have stated is not the final test of 
civilization. We will not make the mistake Disraeli referred to when he 
wrote of ‘a society which has mistaken comfort for civilization’, and he 
wrote of Europe not America. At the same time the value of material 
progress is not to be lightly disregarded. It is important to be well fe , 
well clothed, and have protection from the weather. It is important to 
reduce the amount of hard manual labour and to increase the amount o 


1 The New Leviathan , 1942, p. 291. 

* Cf d Ortega 2 y Gassett: ‘Civilization is nothing else than the attempt to reduce 
force to the ultima ratio. . . . Direct action of the modem fascistand^mmumst 
consists in proclaiming force as the prima ratio, or strictly umca ratio. Th 
the Masses, 1930. New English Edn., 1951, p. 54. 
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comfort and material well being. It is our considerable success in con¬ 
trolling nature which has given us the means by which we can live in 
health, and have the leisure to enjoy the fruits of our art and culture. 
This is the way communities build up wealth and achieve vitality. And 
it also happens that the progress of science is brought about by the free 
interchange of knowledge between one person and another. The vast 
body of technical knowledge we possess was built up by agreement, and 
by being willing to teach others, that is to give a civil answer to a civil 
question. So Collingwood points out again that the essence of civiliza¬ 
tion, even on the material level, is civility. 

It is now possible to gain a fuller understanding of the meaning of a 
free society. The free society is also an ideal state of affairs. It is wrong 
to say that our democracy is already a free society, but it is right to say 
that this is the ideal towards the realization of which we are striving. It 
should not be difficult to see that the free society is also the civilized 
society. The reason for wishing to become free is in order to become 
more civilized. Freedom is not an end in itself, nor is the free develop¬ 
ment of personality a satisfying aim unless it is guided by some ideal. By 
ideal we mean some idea in the mind of what ought to be. Freedom is 
one of the means, or conditions, for achieving the kind of life men 
ought to live. This is the life of civility, based on the respect and love of 
one s fellow men. (That the idea of freedom also includes the idea of 
discipline is another argument which does not affect anything we are 
saying about freedom.) 


We do not here distinguish the aim of the individual from the aim of 
his society. A society becomes more free the more its members gain a 
consciousness of their freedom and their power of choice, and as they 
become ruled by the exercise of their own free will. 

A free society is formed by the joint activity of free agents. For in¬ 
stance, if you are forced to join a society it is not, for you, a free society. 
Having social consciousness implies having a will by the activity of 
which you can agree with others about the ruling of your society. Ideally 
such a society would rule itself, but in reality it must give some of its 
members authority over others. This will involve the use offeree by the 
authority. Why? Because a society is always accompanied by a non- 

ocia ^ mUmty * T 1 he coramu nity is everybody, adults and children, 

Z of l n r‘ S0C! per l ons ’ and the societ y is the sodaU y consci °“ 

part of the community. Force is not necessary for those who freely 
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accept the authority of their society, but it is necessary for children and 
immature members, and those who do not share full social conscious¬ 
ness or who break the law. This force will be exercised by permission 
of the joint will of the society’s members through their appointed rulers. 
This is the safeguard against the arbitrary use of force which we already 
possess to a high degree in our own democratic society. 

Living in such a society and civilization will also make men happier 
and more creative. Happiness alone is not enough, and it does not 
usually come when it is put as a chief object of desire. Happiness is a 
result of living rather than an aim. But creativeness, we suggest, is the 
other quality we desire which has a value equal to that of civility. If 
more creativeness is liberated by democracy this provides another good 
reason for believing in it. 

We have already seen that creation in science depends on the free 
interchange of ideas and on civil relations between the collaborators. 
This is equally true of the arts. Science and art both require a certain 
degree of freedom in order to flourish. Some opposition may stimulate 
creation; but too much can kill it. We may be certain that there is 
enough to struggle against in the most peaceful life to challenge the 
creative spirit. The creative man is not always happy, but he loves his 
work and at times is the happiest of men, when he comes successfully 

through the efforts which may cause him pain. 

We conclude that our democratic society, by aiming to become more 
and more free and civilized, can lead to an increase of civility and 
creativeness. These are its two chief values, and both are allied to love. 

We will now ask the question: ‘Do we also need a belief in absolute 
values?’ It could be held that the values we have so far spoken of are not 
absolute in the sense of being outside of time and space. Suppose Uiey 
are immanent in history, that is to say they have evolved and continue 
to evolve through the process of history. It is true that they are idea* 
held in the minds of men, but they could be held differently, or not at a , 
by other men at other times or in other places. It may become possi 
to provide convincing evidence that these values are good for man a 
we know him; meaning that to follow them is a way of P reservin S 1 
civilization in peace and preventing its destruction. They could e 
said to have universal validity for men on this earth, but does this max 


them eternal? 

The case for absolute values as a 


necessary basis for a theory of educa- 
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tion is put with great strength in the introduction to the Norwood Report. 

It says: 

‘We believe that education cannot stop short of recognizing the ideals 
of truth and beauty and goodness as final and binding for all times and 

in all places as ultimate values_Further, we hold that the recognition 

of such values implies, for most people at least, a religious interpretation 
of life which for us must mean the Christian interpretation of life. We 
have no sympathy, therefore, with a theory of education which pre¬ 
supposes that its aim can be dictated by the provisional findings of 
special sciences, whether biological, psychological or sociological, that 
the function of education is to fit pupils to determine their outlook and » 
conduct according to the changing needs and changing standards of the 
day. We agree wholeheartedly that scientific method and scientific 
planning can do much to help in the realization of the ‘good life’, and 
the education which does not avail itself of such aid denies itself one 
means to the realization of its ends. But our belief is that education from 
its own nature must be ultimately concerned with values which are 
independent of time or particular environment, though realizable under 
changing forms in both, and therefore that no programmes of educa¬ 
tion which concern themselves only with relative ends and the immediate 
adaptation of the individual to existing surroundings can be acceptable.’ 

There can be no doubt of the assumptions made in this passage. It 
assumes ultimate values independent of time and space, and does not 
accept social or ethical relativity, by which is meant the theory that 
social needs and ethical standards are relative to a particular environ¬ 
ment. It is a religious interpretation of life, and would accept revelation 
as a source of knowledge in addition to reason and experience. 

It is relevant in thinking of these problems to consider two different 
meanings which are given to the nature of man. For the sociologist, 
speaking only as a sociologist, the nature of man is what can be observed 
and inferred from man’s behaviour in different parts of the world. All 
men have certain drives and needs in common which would be expected 
of members of the same species. Some values may therefore be univer¬ 
sally valid for all societies because they serve the needs of man’s basic 
nature. But in general human nature is variable and evolving. 

To the Christian human nature means something unchangeable, 
eternal, a spiritual reality, the perfection of which is in some way already 
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decided or known to God. What is good for men at any time or place, 
because they are men, implies that present-day problems are changing 
forms of permanent problems. The different ways in which men under¬ 
stand values at different times and places are only changing forms of 
permanent values. Each age, then, has its own problems and values 
which it has to interpret in the light of the eternal verities. The argument 
is a strong one. 

The Christian would add that it is under the inspiration of the Gospels 
that we have come to understand the dignity of man and to realize the 
democratic values. Christ taught the laws of brotherly love and the 
natural equality of all. The Christian would say with Henri Bergson that 
‘democracy is evangelical in essence ... its motive power is love’. 

And so it may be that the essential clue to why we believe in educating 
for a free society is only to be found in a religious approach to life. 
Education for civilization, yes, but it can still be asked: ‘Civilization for 
what?’ Shall we answer with Bishop Wilson, so often quoted by Matthew 
Arnold, ‘That reason and the will of God may prevail’? 
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PART I. THE SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 

GENERAL LIST 

The following references are arranged in chronological order and annotated 
to give some idea of the development of thought on the social aspects of 
education during this century. This list is only a selection of possible readings, 
and the works are chosen which best illustrate stages in the growth of new 
ideas on the sociology of education. 

1899 Dewey, John. The School and Society. Chicago: University Press (2nd 
edition, 1915). Cambridge University Press. 1932. A pioneer book, 
much ahead of its time. John Dewey was one of the first thinkers to 
realize the influence of the rapid changes of the modem world on 
education, and to aim at reconciling the needs of the individual with 
the new needs of his society. 

1903. Durkheim, Emile. Pedagogie et Sociologie. Revue de Mitaphysique et 
de Morale. Janvier, 1903. This paper was reprinted along with some other 
early lectures of Durkheim in a book entitled Education et Sociologie . 
Paris: Felix Alcan. 1922. Durkheim’s work is of considerable historical 
interest. He stressed that since each society determines its own educational 
system, the methods and aims of education will vary according to the 
society in which they originate. Thus each society seeks to train the kind 
of human being it needs for its particular stage of civilization. In this 
respect he was in agreement with the views of modern social anthropo¬ 
logists. There is no English translation of this book. 

1908 Scorr, Colin A. Social Education. Boston: Ginn & Co. Not an impor¬ 
tant work, but it indicates the early development of the social point of 
view on education in the U.S.A. About this time courses in the social 
to of education began to be given in some American universities. 

1*16 Dewey, John. Democracy and Education. New York: Macmillan. This 
well-known work still remains of fundamental importance, and stimu¬ 
lated the developing study of educational sociology, which to begin with 
was mainly American. Dewey relates the social function of education to 
its aims and methods, as much in the day to day learning of the child 
as m the types of experience to be encouraged in a democratic society. 
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1917 Smith, W. R. An Introduction to Educational Sociology. Boston: Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin (revised edn. 1929). This was the first textbook on the social 
approach to use the name ‘educational sociology’. It was quickly 
followed in the U.S.A. by others, such as the works of W. E. Chancellor, 
1919, F. R. Clow, 1920 and David Snedden, 1922. 

1921 Adamson, J. E. The Individual and the Environment. London: Longmans 
Green. An attempt to develop a theory of education in terms of adjust¬ 
ment to nature, society and the world of moral values. Book II treats of 
the relation of education to the political, national, religious and econ¬ 
omic trends in the fabric of society, and while under the influence of 
Dewey, is written from the British point of view. 

1923 Clarke, F. Essays in the Politics of Education. Cape Town and Johan¬ 
nesburg. These essays suggest a social conception of education to some 
extent in opposition to Nunn’s advocacy of the value of individuality, 
which was the dominant theory of education in England at the time. 
They are of interest as an early statement by a writer who was later to 
have a great influence on the development of the sociology of education. 

1924 Peters, Charles C. Foundations of Educational Sociology. New York: 
Macmillan (revised edn. 1930). Another textbook typical of a number 
of American works in the late 1920’s and early 1930's such as those of 
Alvin Good and R. L. Finney. 

1927 Payne, George E. and others founded the Journal of Educationa 
Sociology. At this time writers had, for the most part, been applying 
the studies of pure sociology to education, with little integration of the 
two disciplines. Now a new trend to study educational problems from a 
sociological point of view can be seen, and is illustrated by George E. 
Payne’s collection, Readings in Educational Sociology. Prentice Hall. 

1932. 

1932 Waller, Willard. The Sociology of Teaching. New York: John Wiley. 
A good account of the relations between the school and the community 
with some interpretations of social life within the school. This book 
shows a new emphasis by beginning to examine the influence of the 
group life as a determinant of individual behaviour. 

1932 Russell, Bertrand. Education and the Social Order. London: Allen 
& Unwin. Russell had already written On Education in 1926, dealing 
largely with individual development from early childhood. In the work 
here noted he discusses the difficulty of educating both the individua 
and the citizen, and examines how these aims can be reconciled. 

1934 Benedict, Ruth. Patterns of Culture. New York: Houghton Mifflin. 
1934. London: Routledge. 1935. Although not written ostensibly about 
education this book, along with other studies of social anthropologists, 
had an influence of outstanding importance on educational sociology. 
Two important books by Margaret Mead, her Coming of Age m Samoa, 
1928, and Growing Up in New Guinea , 1930, had already appeared, an 
Ralph Linton’s Study of Man was published in 1936. Educationists no 
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gradually began to be aware of the extent to which the personality of 
the individual is influenced by the culture patterns of the society in 

which he grows up. ~ r , 

1935 Hubback, E. M. and Simon, E. D. Training for Citizenship. Oxford 

University Press. By the initiative of these authors the Association for 
Education in Citizenship was founded in the same year. This Associa¬ 
tion has been responsible for producing, in the fifteen years which 
followed, a number of books and pamphlets of great value to the 
student of the social aspects of education. Education for citizenship 
became much more the concern of British statesmen and educators as 
totalitarian systems began to threaten our democratic way of life. 
Through this threat a fuller consciousness of the social functions of 
education began to develop. 

1936 Clarke, F. et al. Review of Educational Thought. London: Evans Bros. 
These articles were reprinted from The Year Book of Education , 1936, 
and give an account of the growth of ideas leading to a turning point in 
English educational theory in the mid-1930’s, when the sociological 
emphasis began to grow rapidly. Educators, along with other social 
theorists, were becoming very conscious of the changing nature of 
modem society and the importance of the new concept of ‘culture 
patterns’ as determinants of social growth. 

1937 Kilpatrick, W. H. (Ed.). The Teacher and Society. New York: Appleton 
Century. This collection of articles was the First Year Book of the 
John Dewey Society, and illustrates the new sociological emphasis in 
American thinking, whereby education is studied in its interaction with 
with society and culture. This same trend can be noted by the devotion 
of a whole issue of the Review of Educational Research , Feb. 1937 to 
Educational Sociology. Subsequently research and literature on the 
social background of education and similar topics has been listed and 
commented upon every three years in the above Review, e.g. Feb. 1940, 
1943, etc. 

1940 Clarke, F. Education and Social Change. London: Sheldon Press. A 
small book which has had a great influence. It is a concise statement of 
some of the historical determinants of English education, and a series 
of suggestions for the readaptation of the system to the social changes 
now accelerated by the onset of war. 

1940 Leybourne, G. and White, K. Education and Birthrate. London: 
Jonathan Cape. This work is quoted as an excellent example of a quanti¬ 
tative social research studying the relations between the cost of educa¬ 
tion, and various social factors, with the willingness of parents to have 
children. The interpretations given throw much light on the attitudes of 
different social classes in England towards education. 

1942 Stead, H. G. The Education of a Community. University of London 
Press. A persuasive analysis of the challenge to the English education 
system to adapt to new social needs. While many chapters are arguments 
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for reforms now achieved by the 1944 Education Act, the main socio¬ 
logical theme still illustrates contemporary problems. 

1942 Lester Smith, W. O. To Whom do Schools Belong? Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell (revised 1945). A study of the ideas affecting the control of 
education in the historical development of the English system. The 
claims of the state are compared with the demands of other social 
forces, and the various aspects of the English compromise between the 
varied interests, whether private or public, traditional or progressive, 
are excellently described. 

1943 Mannheim, Karl. Diagnosis of Our Time. London: Kegan Paul. The 
influence of Karl Mannheim as a writer and lecturer has been of the 
greatest importance in developing the sociology of education in the 
post-war period. His concepts of social techniques and the necessity of 
democratic planning were already put forward in his Man and Society 
first printed in English in 1940, but this is a much more difficult work than 
the one here quoted, which is the best introduction to Mannheim’s ideas. 

1944 Institute of Sociology, Le Play House. Report (Ed. E. M. Dymes.) 
Sociology and Education. Ledbury: Le Play House Press. An excellent 
collection of papers read at a Conference in 1943. Many of the other 
publications of Le Play House are of great value to the student of 
education, for example the reports Synthesis in Education , 1946, and 
The School and Society , 1949. 

1944 Warner, W. Lloyd, ct al. Who Shall Be Educated? New York: Harper 
& Bros. London: Kegan Paul, 1946. A factual study of the relations 
between social status, social mobility, and education in the U.S.A., with 
some reflections on the implications for democracy. 

1946 Harvard Report. General Education in a Free Society. Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press. An exposition by a group of American educationists of 
the problems and conditions facing education for democracy. The ex¬ 
tent to which education should be consciously used to produce a given 
type of citizen is a recurrent problem, which is again being debated in 
Britain as in the U.S.A. in terms of a developing democratic philosophy 
of education. 

1947 Brown, F. J. Educational Sociology. New York: Prentice Hall. A typical 
example of a sound, recent American textbook. Regards education as 
one of the fields of applied sociology. The interaction approach is used 
for the relations between individuals and groups, and between the school 
and other social groups. 

1948 Clarke, Sir F. Freedom in the Educative Society. University of London 
Press. This short book expresses in a condensed form some of the prob¬ 
lems of relating education to culture in a society which is attempting, in 
Mannheim’s terms, to ‘plan for freedom’. It is one of a series edited by 
W. R. Niblctt, all of which have some sociological emphasis. Note for 
example Marjorie Reeves: Growing up in a Modern Society, 1946 and 
W. R. Niblett: Essential Education, 1947. 
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1949 Lester Smith, W. O. The Impact of Education on Society. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. The three Joseph Payne Lectures of 1948. Deals with the 
relation of the schools to society in the past, present and future. 

1949 Russell, Bertrand. Authority and the Individual. London: Allen & 
Unwin. In these first series of Reith Lectures Russell discusses how it is 
possible to combine individual initiative with the necessary degree of 
social cohesion to keep modern society together. He thus deals with 
social psychological and political problems which lie behind all edu¬ 
cational effort. 

1950 Cook, Lloyd A., and Cook, E. F. A Sociological Approach to Education. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Recommended as the best of recent American 
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